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Preface ~ , * 

i 

* ^Schools and education generally in Sweden have changed a gre£t deal 
throughout this century . and especially during the past thirty ot thirty- 
five years. In terms of outward organisation, these changes have had 
the effect of making the education system increasingly democratic. 
Every body attends the same compulsory school. The great majority of 
youngsters go on to the integrated upper secondary school, which 4S 
designed for aii-comers. Upper secondary school in turn can open the 
way to higher studies for anybody who is keen on continuing his or her 
education. Higher education has a very wide span but also lays the. 
foundations of research and scientific specialisation. Finally; adults 
finding their basic education deficient can study the same courses as 
children and the rising generation 

This book'it a situation report on the Swedish school system. It has a 
wide focus, faking m the goals, content and organisation of schooling. 
Its main concern is with municipal schooling, i.e. pre -school educa- 
tion, compulsory schooling and upper secondary schooling as well as 
. municipal adult education. Very little is said concerning higher educa- 
tion, and other, non-munictpa! forms of adult education are not dealt 
with at all. 

% Swedish schools and their activities are impartially described and no 

v secret is made of the fact that many problems are waiting to be solved 
as regards the organisation of school work, no! least among the numer- 
ous rank and file of 16- toT 8-year-olds in upper secondary school. 

I hope this hook will serve its purpose of providing the international 
reader wtth an overv iew of Swedish education for children and young 
persons in I9S4 and the way in which it looks like developing over the 
next five or ten years. 

Stockholm, November 1984 
Britta Stenholm 
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School Reforms from 1950 
onwards 



Compulsory schooling — official inquiries 

In about 1940, a widespread process of reform began to affect public 
(i.e. non-private) schooling in the western world. Laws were passed 
defining society's commitments and the duties of the individual. The 
duration of compulsory schooling was increased to eight or nine years. 
The organisation of schooling was improved and the very smallest 
schools were done away with. Teacher education was expanded and 
gradually revised. Opportunities of systematic vocational education 
were substantially increased. 

In Sweden this process beg A later. The 1940s were a decade of 
official inquiries. At the beginning of the Second World War, the 
coalition Government then in'power appointed the 1940 Schools Com- 
mission, an expert body w hich was instructed to investigate and put 
forward recommendations concerning both compulsory and voluntary 
schools, i.e. elementary school, lower secondare school, municipal 
girls' schools and upper secondary school in all fheir various guises. 
This inquiry occupied the whole of the 1940s and continued into the 
next decade, but its members were unable to arrive at unanimous 
recommendations on essential points. 

After the war. the Social Democratic Government which had 
returned to power in 1945 therefore appointed a new government 
commission (the 1946 Schools .Commission) to put forward rapid 
proposals primarily concerning compulsory schooling, A little over 
two years later this Commission presented its main report. Guidelines 
for the Development of the Swedish School System (SOU 1948:27), in 
which is proposed that the various forms of elemei fary school and 
lower secondary school should be superseded by a compulsory com- 
prehensive school. Compulsory schooling was to be of nine years* 
duration, between the ages of 7 and 16. Upper secondary schooling 
was to last for three years and was to be based on, completion of the 
compulsory nine-year schooling. 



Experimental cu tt % ities 

The i**4fi Schools Commission's proposals gave rise to a vehement 
debate and could not be employed in their entirety as the foundation of 
a parliamentary decision. An experimental scheme of nine-year com- 
prehensive schooling, however, was already bunched in on the 
initiative of the Commission. In 1M5U the Riksdag {the Swedish Parlia- 
ment) passed a resolution of principle for the introduction of a nine- 
vear comprehensive school, the details of which, especially as regards 
the- lust three grades (senior level), were to he finalist^ after further 
experimentation. - 

St* me of the basic elements of the new Swedish school were already 
introduced during the experimental period. The comprehensive 
school was to he a school tor everybody. It was to provide ail pupils 
with the instruction best conducive to the personal development of 
each individual into an independent member of society. School work 
was therefore to be individualised and examinations were to be 
abolished. Pupils were not to be streamed. Classes were to be kept 
together, partly for the sake-of the pupils' social development. Senior 
level was to offer a free choice between various alternative studies, 
f rom the very outset, educational and vocational guidance occupied a 
prominent position and was supplemented by practical vocational 
orientation. Pupils with educational difficulties w$re to be given spe- 
cial help, as far as possible- within their original classes. Ail Swedes 
were to receive at least a grounding in one foreign language, English. 
To begin Uith, this subject was made compulsory in grades 5. ft and 7. . 
Today it is compulsory from grade 4 at the latest up to and including 
grade 9, A new subject, civics, was introduced. This subject is now 
taught, in erne form or another, throughout compulsory school and 
upper secondary school. 

. The experimental activities sp^ad rapidly and were strongly 
(supported by many municipalities, m,; least in rural areas^where the 
comprehensive school conferred equality of status with jiiban com- 
munities as regards opportunities of providing chiid&n with secondary 
schooling. r'"". 

The introduction and rapid spread of the experimental school influ- 
enced the types of school existing previously. Elementary school *as 
extended tt* include eight or nine grades. English was introduced as a 
teaching subject ^ower secondary schools were modified to follow on 
from six vears' elementary schooling. Vocational education was now 
preceded by at least eight years 4 schooling. Upper secondary schooling 
was reduced from four years to three. In this way during the 1950s* 



schooling was steadily fyolonged at the same time as the parallel types 
of schoollcu young persons between the ages of !3afid 16 became less 
variegated and gradually h&rgap to he phased out. The rapid organisa- 
tional growth of comprehensive schools, however, was one of the 
reasons why educational activities in schools ^hanged very little an&, 
when they eventually did begin to change, very slowly. 

This was because lower secondary schools were adopted as the 
yardstick for the senior level of comptehenstve school. Pupils and their 
parents wanted lower secondary schooling. Lower secondary school 
teachers were unaware of any educational objectives other than those 
of lower secondary school, whfch accordingly set the tone for teaching 
at senior level. The many elementary school teachers who came to 
serve together with lower secondary school staff had HtUe if any 
further training to begin with. They were not capable of creating new 
teaching methods. And to make things worse, neither lower secondary 
school teachers nor elementary school teachers serving in the experi- 
mental schools received any appreciable assistance from the National 
Board of Mducation fsee p. 106) or the teacher training colleges. The 
W6 Schools Commission launched a broad-based further training 
scheme of high quality aimed al a renewal of pedagogics, but this 
scheme was not followed up by the National Board of Education. 
What happened instead was that the education i 1 achievements of the 
experimental schools were compared with the results achieved in 
^ corresponding grades of lower secondary school No allowance was 
made for the difference in educational objectives, nor was adequate 
allowance made for differences in recruitment. The experimental 
school was a nine-year compulsory school. But parents who had the 
. resources and opportunity to do so sent their children to lower second- 
ary school, with which they were f amiliar. They were afraid that their 
children would receive an inferior education if they stayed on in the 
experimental schools and were taught together with children having 
other educational objectives and less favourable educational 
backgrounds. It was not until 1956, with the establishment of the first 
school of education in Stockholm, that surveys were undertaken with 
the aim of comparing pupils in terms of personal and social develop- 
ment as well as in cognitive respects. Survey and control groups were 
formed on as equal terms as possible. The results of these surveys, 
published in about 1960, showed that pupils in the experimental 
schools did well in certain achievement tests, less well in others, but 
that in terms of social maturity and social knowledge they were 
superior to pupils attending lower secondary school. 

For a long time . the objectives of the experimental activities decided 
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on were a Nine of contention. The policy decision was framed in such a 
way that those not desiring any educational reform in the nature of 
comprehensive schooling could argue that a school of this kind should 
only be allowed to supersede pre-existing. schools if the educational 
achievements of experimental schools equalled those of lower second- 
ary schools. The Government and ^majority in.the Riksdag took the 
policy decision to mean that the nine-year comprehensive school was 
to be introduced after suitable working routines and methods had been 
evolved during the experimental period. At the same time, elementary 
schools and lower secondary schools were to be abolished and other 
types of school wef e to be brought into line with a nine-year basic 
school. 



The nine-year comprehensive school becomes law 

After about ten years experimentation, the time was ripe for a serious 
decision concerning the future organisation and development of Swed- 
ish schools. Itt the light of the experimental activities and in response 
to recommendations put forward by the 1957 Schools Commission , the 
Government introduced a bill which was passed by a virtually unani- 
mous Riksdag in I%2. Sweden thus aquired its first Education Act. 
This Act defines the nine-year comprehensive school as a compulsory 
(elementary) school under municipal sponsorship. This school 
superseded the previous elementary school and lower secondary 
school, together with those portions of municipal girls' schooling and 
practical lower secondary schooling which came within the scope of 
nine-year compulsory schooling. 



Further reforms 

The 1%2 Riksdag resolution was the first of a series of enactments 
setting up the educational system which Sweden has today, in the 
1980s. Upper secondary schooling was reformed during the 1960s. 1 he 
general gymnasium, with its three lines— Latin, Natural Sciences and 
Modern was amalgamated with the technical gymnasium and com- 
mercial gymnasium to form a single three-year gymnasium based on 
complete compulsory comprehensive schooling. Portions of practical 
lower secondary schooling and municipal girls* schooling were con- 
verted into two-year continuation schools, which also followed on 

* 1 1 
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from compulsory comprehensive school. Vocational school, which 
had been heavily expanded in the 1950s, was also made to follow on 
from compulsory school, and was expanded at an accelerating rate. 

Like compulsory school, the gymnasium, continuation school and 
vocational school were municipal schoolsmnder the sponsorship of the 
local education authority. By the end of the 1960s, most cbmpulsory 
school pupils were going straight on to one of the three forms of 
subsequent schooling, while others did so after ene or two years* 
gainful employment. t 

The heavy expansion of youth education made it necefcsafy to pro- 
vide adults with opportunities of acquiring the same general education 
and vocational training as the ydunger generation. Municipal 
authorities were therefore instructed towards the end of the 1960s to 
develop municipal adult education so as to provide single-subject 
courses or integrated daytime courses (comprising several subjects) 
corresponding to the senior level of compulsory school, continuation 
school* vocational school and gymnasium. 

By the beginning of the 1970s it was time for the next reform of 
upper secondary schooling. The gymnasium, contiimation school and 
vocational school were now amalgamated to form a single, integrated 
upper secondary school which, even today, has few counterparts in 
other countries. # 

Pre-school education, which in Sweden does not form an integral 
part of the educational system, has also undergone great changes. A 
heavy, StatcVsuhsidised expansion of municipal pre-school education 
was resolved on during the 1970s. Demand for pre-school places and 
leisure time centre places for younger school children was to be fully 
acco* .modated towards the mid-eighties. This expansion, however, is 
dependent on municipal initiative, and so far it has not proceeded at 
the intended rate. But the number of pre-school establishments has 
increased considerably and is still growing. 

Higher education, finally, was transformed throughout this entire 
period, starting in the early 1960s. Teacher education came first. The 
former teacher training colleges were reconstituted as schools of edu- 
cation and admissions to them based on completion of continuation 
scnoolor gymnasium. During the 1970s, specialised colleges of various 
sizes were amalgamated to form larger colleges offering a variety of 
educational opportunities. Universities and colleges have been 
divided into six higher education regions, with the universities of 
Stockholm, Uppsala, Linkoping, Lund, Goteborg and UmeS con- 
stituting the principal unit neir respective region . Universities and 
colleges are still State ins**, ions, but their management has been 
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decentralised and the labour market exerts considerable influence 
through the social partners (i.e. tiadc unions and employers' associa- 
tions). The transformation of higher education has not yet been com- 
pleted. For example, studies at small colleges outside the university 
cities need closer links with research and postgraduate studies than 
they have had so far. 



Educational research and development 

Under the auspices of the many scuools commissions of the 1940s, 
l95()s and 1960s, a great deal of research work was undertaken con- 
cerning both types of school, reactions of pupils, parents and teachers, 
educational achievements, educational content and working methods. 
The results of this research were fed back into the organisation of the 
new schools and their curricula. Research played an important part in 
the design of school organisation, and them was great belief in the 
capacity of research for influencing school work. 

Special State schools for experimentation and development were to 
be set up in conjunction with the schools of education. Prospective 
teachers were to be trained in an atmosphere cf educational reform. 
An experimental school of this kind was in fact set up in Linkdping, 
and municipal experimental and demonstration schools were also set 
up heie and there. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, the National Board of Education 
acquired a special advisory committee on educational research and 
development, whose duties were to include encouraging educational 
research, synthesising its findii s and disseminating experience to 
school level. 

The State experimental school conducted a series of important 
experiments, but it never acquired the role in teacher education that 
had been intended for it . The other experimental schools also foiled tq 
achieve the intended effects. For various reasons, their experiments 
tended to be of the greenhouse variety. 

The advisory committee on educational research and development 
published annual summaries of all the educational research that went 
on, but these reports were insufficiently discussed and analysed in the 
schools. Of course, the experimentation and development conducted 
had certain results which among other things were fed back into the 
continuous revision of the curricula. But neither teacher education, in- 
service education and training, or the work of schools was sufficiently 
influenced to *>ring about a genuine renewal of educational methods. 
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In only too many cases, things went on in the same old way with 
teachers activating themselves more than their pupils. Municipal 
planning and direction of development work was also a rarity, in spite 
of a certain amount of effort being put into municipal experimental 
education areas during the 1960s. 

This situation prompted a renewed examination of educational 
development work during the late 1970s, leading to a Riksdag resolu- 
tion which, with effect from 1982, transferred a large proportion of 
national in-service education and training and development resources 
to the municipalities. In this way the latter have been made responsible 
for ensuring that experimentation and development work are con- 
ducted in schools. It is also a municipal responsibility to ensure that 
teachers apply for and obtain in-service education and training at 
higher education establishments geared to the municipal programme 
of experimentation and development. The aim in establishing 
development work at municipal level and making it the responsibility 
of those who are directly in charge of the work of schools is to 
encourage and aci lerate educational development. The "municipal- 
tsation" of development work and teacher in-service education and 
training in 1982 undoubtedly led to a revitalisation of the educational 
debate in schools. It is too early to say whether this revitalisation will 
have any practical effect on school work, but there are great hopes that 
it will. 

General responsibility for ensuring that educational research is 
undertaken in fields of essential importance to schools continues to 
rest with the National Board of Education, which also keeps schools 
continuously informed of scheduled, ongoing and concluded research 
projects. 





Municipal Responsibilities 



Types of school 
Sponsorship 

When the school reforms first started in about 1950, sponsorship for 
municipal schools as we know them today was divided between 
national and municipal authorities. The municipalities were the spon- 
sors of elementary schools, continuation school* and vocational 
school, and also of practical lower secondary schools and municipal 
girls' schools. The State sponsored general high schools (with lower 
secondary schools and gymnasiums) as well as technical gymnasiums, 
while commercial gymnasiums could be privately or municipally spon- 
sored. When the State lower secondary schools became unable to 
admit all applicants, municipal intermediate schools evolved having 
the same educational objectives and the same educational content. 
Parallel to the experimental nine-year comprehensive school during 
the 1950s, great changes also took place, first in elementary schooling 
and later on in lower secondary schools and upper secondary schooling 
as well. The end result was an almost impenetrable jungle of school 
organisation and sponsorship. In addition, there were a number of 
private schools, most of them vocational schools or commercial insti- 
tutes. But there were also private schools offering the equivalent of the 
first four grades of elementary school, lower secondary school and 
gymnasiums. Finally, schools of agriculture, forestry and horticulture 
were often sponsored by the county councils, the directly elected 
parliamentary bodies at regional level primarily responsible for health 
and medical care. 

Th< Riksdag resolution of 1962 establishing compulsory com- 
prehensive schools marked the first step towards a simplification of the 
sponsorship situation. The municipalities now became sponsors not w 
only of comprehensive schools but alv> of the three-year gymnasiums 

• The pre-reform continuation school was a compulsory addition to the seven- 
year and six-year elementary school, comprising either one day per week or a 
few weeks in the summer during one or two years, respectively. 





Types of school and sponsorship 



Compulsory school, comprising grades 1-9 municipal 

Upper secondary, school, 2-, 3* and 4-year lines 

together with specialised courses municipal 

Measures on behalf of 16- and 17-year-olds not 
attending school and lacking regular employment , municipal 
"the youth guarantee" (co-ordinated with upper 
secondary schooling) 

Adult education corresponding to the senior level 

of compulsory school and upper secondary school municipal 

Pre-school education and leisure time centres municipal 

National boarding schools (two in number), one 

of which is private 

Other independent boarding schools, compulsory 

schools and upper secondary schools private 

Special schools for arts and crafts private 



built up in conjunction with comprehensive schools (formerly experi- 
mental schools) and for other forms of post-compulsory schooling. 
Further policy decisions during the 1960s continued the process of 
simplification, at the same time as many small private schools dis- 
appeared or were taken over by municipal authorities and the 
municipalities also became the sponsors of adult upper secondary 
education. 

Today compulsory comprehensive schools, integrated upper sec- 
ondary schools and municipal adult education are all sponsored by 
municipal authorities, while the county councils remain the spons ^ 
df upper secondary school * for agriculture, forestry and horticulture 
The number of private schools has steadily diminished. One of the 
national boarding schools is privately sponsored, as are a few other 
small schools which also provide the equivalent of compulsory and 
upper secondary schooling. In addition, there are a few private — or, as 
they are now termed, independent— schools providing specialist 
studies mainly in the arts and crafts .ector. 

Summing up, then, (he basic situation is that compulsory com- 
prehensive schools, upper secondary schools and the corresponding 
adult education (i.e. both primary and secondary education) Ire all 
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municipally sponsored. Municipal authorities are »lso the sponsors of 
pre school institutions and leisure time centres (see also p. 38). 
Universities and colleges, on the other hand, have long been State- 
sponsored The cost of municipal education, as we shall see later (p. 
1 10), is shared between State and municipal authorities. Higher 
education is funded entirely by the Statv 

Municipal schools cater for the bulk of primary and secondary 
school pupils, viz. about 1 .3 million between the ages of 7 and 18-19. 
Private, independent schools have only a few thousand pupils 
together, i.e. a minute proportion. A few independent schools in the 
larger towns and cities have a distinctive profile, foi example because 
they admit children who have been unsuccessful in tht frequently quite 
large municipal schools but do not lack educational aptitude. One 
consistent feature of these independent schools, with the exception of 
special schools for arts and crafts, is that they follow the compulsory 
school and upper secondary school curricula. In other words, thev do 
not offer a different kind of education from the municipal schools. 
Like the national boarding schools, however, they offer a special 
educational environment for pupils who, for family reasons, are 
unable to live at home and attend day school. Or again, like a number 
ot independent schools in the largest municipalities, they can offer a 
working method which suits a small group of pupils with particular 
problems. They can also cater ' special groups with foreign 
backgrounds. 



School policy and municipal responsibilities 
Compulsory school age 

The statutory duty of municipal authorities to provide pre-school, 
compulsory school or upper secondary school olaces for all children 
and young persons begins from the year of a child's sixth birthday. At 
thi*point, if not earlier, the municipality must admit children to pre- 
school education if the.r parents so desire. Schooling becomes compul- 
sory from the year of a child's seventh birthday. This makes it the duty 
of the municipality to offer a place at school and the duty of parents to 
send their child to school, municipal or independent. Compulsory 
schooling may not be completed in any alternative way unless parents 
wish to teach their child at home and the school believes that they are 
capable of doing so. Extremely few parents exercise this option. 
Compulsory schooling ends when the child has completed the nine 
grades of compulsory school or reached the age of 16, but this does not 



< hildren in Sweden do not begin their compulsory schooling until age 7. This late 
start is due to the country* % great gettgraphical distances and severe climate, 
which in earlier I *f a made it difficult to bring together very young children for 
group activities. 

mark the end of municipal responsibilites. For one thing the munici- 
pality has to make sure that young persons wishing to do so are able to 
attend upper secondary school. Secondly, the municipality has to 
ensure that 16- and 17-year-olds not attending school and not having 
any permanent employment are taken care of and found meaningful 
occupation which can arouse their interest in further studies or in 
gainful employment combined with education. 

In the debate on school policy, these municipal tasks have been 
termed the total responsibility of municipalities on behalf of young 
persons. The question has been raised of extending compulsory 
schooling to the age of 18. This does not seem imminent, but most 
young persons continue their schooling in any case. The number of 
young persons not doing so is sufficiently small for schools to be able to 
get in touch with all of them and involve them in educational activity, 
apprenticeship or employment and short -cycle courses. On the other 
hand there is a great deal which speaks in favour of raising the maxi- 
mum age limit for the municipal responsibility to 20 years. 
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Uniformity and equality or standards 

Sweden is divided into about 280 municipalities which, of course, vary 
in structure and financial circumstances. Nevertheless, local education 
authorities are required to ensure that municipal schools are designed 
in such a way as to give the county a uniform school system and 
consistent education d standards in all municipalities. All children, 
wherever they live and go to school, must receive an education which 
will enable them to go on to upper secondary school and higher 
studies. This may seem a difficult task in a school system with no 
examinat ons. hut comparative surveys of educational achievements 
in different schools and municipalities have revealed only very small 
inequalities of standards. Internationally speaking, differences of cog- 
nitive standards between individual schools in Sweden vary a great 
deal less than in any other country taking part id the surveys concerned 
(see also p. IM)). Thus the wealthiest municipalities and the best- 
located schools do not achieve better results than poor municipalities 
and schools in sparsely populated ares*. On the other hand, the 
achievements of individual pupils in each school vary a great deal, 
t Uniformity and equality of standards are thus achieved where schools 
and municipalities are concerned, but the achievements of individual 
pupils depend to a very great extent on their innate aptitudes and 
interests The dutv of schools is to give everybody a grounding which 
will enable them to live independently. 



The school year 

The Swedish school year comprises 40 weeks and is divided into two 
terms Autumn term begins on about 20th August and ends in 
December, just before Christmas. Spring term begins not later than 
10th January and end:- on about Idth June. The Christmas holiday lasts 
for about two weeks, the summer holiday for about ten. Tlieie is 
usually a short autumn holiday at the beginning of November. During 
the spring there is a winter sports holiday for one week at the end of 
February or in early March; the timing varies from one part of the 
country to another. The Raster holiday also eomprises one week 
surrounding the actual festival. Dates for the beginning and end of 
terms and otic-day holidays are fixed by the local education com- 
mittees, which are thus responsible for ensuring that the statutory 
amount of instruction is provided. 
Municipal adult education usually has a shorter term than both 
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compulsory school and upper secondary school, starting a little later 
and ending a little earlier On the other hand there are fewer and 
shorter holidays during the school year than in youth education* 



Municipal educational planning 

Objectives for the expansion of schools at municipal level have been 
gradually evolved since 1950. These quantitative objectives have now 
been achieved: as from the early 1970s, the nine-year compulsory 
comprehensive school has been fully implemented in all 
municipalities; upper secondary schools can admit all compulsory 
school leavers and guarantee them at least two years* instruction; and 
municipal adult education can give all-comers the opportunity of 
studies corresponding to the senior level of compulsory school and 
upper secondary school, as well as special vocational education. 

The objectives now being defined by the Government and Riksdag 
for municipal sch;K>l planning are concerned with school activities, 
e.g. measures to facilitate transition from pre-school education to 
compulsory school, planned and purpose-oriented in-service educa- 
tion and training, and closer contacts between schools and the com* 
munity at large. Objectives of this kind, of course, have to be made an 
integral part of municipal planning, but they do not have the same 
impact as quantitative objectives on educational spending. In this 
latter context, a far more important part is played by the financial 
frames laid down by the Riksdag. 

Flames defined by the State 

The budgetary frames for school activities are defined by the State, 
partly as a result of the Riksdag voting funds for such activities as are 
financed out of State grants. The Riksdag also fixes the maximum 
number of admissions in upper secondary schools and the number of 
teacher periods to be made available for municipal adult education* 
The monies, student equivalents (places) and teacher periods are 
distributed b> the National Board of Education where upper second* 
ary school and adult education are concerned. The distribution of 
funds for eompulsory school is the responsibility of the county educa- 
tion boards, and it is effected annually through a specification of the 
number of base units (see pp. 43 and 52). This distribution is based on 
both State and municipal long-range assessments. The establishment 
of new upper secondary schools is another measure requiring State 
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consent On the other hand the municipality itself decides on the 
erection of new school buildings for all kinds of municipal educational 
activity. The State frames are predominately financial, but where 
upper secondary schools .are concerned they also involve an assess- 
ment of employment demand for persons with educational qualifica- 
tions of various kinds. This assessment is binding on schools but not on 
the labour n^rket, which in Sweden as in the rest of the western world 
develops according to its own laws. As a result, great differences can 
occur between the local supply of and demand for skilled labour. 

Long-term planning 

Municipal financial planning generally takes the form of continuous 
planning for quite long periods— sometimes five, sometimes ten years. 
The local education committee normally plans its expenditures and 
revenues for operating schools on a five-year basis, with detailed plans 
for the initial years and more general plans for the rest of the period. 
Thus the committee estimates the number of pupils for each year and 
the expenditure and State grant which this implies. Since schools 
comprise the largest sphere of activity in practically all Swedish 
municipalities, the local education committee's assessment of both 
expenditure and revenues does a great deal to influence the municipal- 
ity's ability to avoid cost overrun. 

The municipalities are now responsible for all capital expenditures 
involved by school activities, viz. the construction of schools and 
sports facilities, the procurement of equipment for the same and 
alterations and maintenance. No State grants are payable towards 
capital expenditures, except with respect to certain items of upper 
secondary school equipment and new upper secondary school equip- 
ment necessitated by curricular changes such as the addition of new 
subject items in the technical and technical/industrial lines or com- 
puter education. Understandably, new educational equipment for 
schools cannot be planned more than two or three years ahead. Other 
school investments are planned on a ten-year basis in such a way that 
the estimated costs are divided between the first five years individu- 
ally, with a lump sum allocated for the last five. These plans also 
include a specification of schools which should be phi sed out because 
of declining school age populations in their catchment areas. Long- 
term planning is also an important means of public information con- 
cerning changes scheduled with regard to schools and other facilities. 




Interaction in the cultural and social sectors 



A holistic view of the individual 

Legislation in the educational and social sectors is based on a holistic 
view of the individual. Measures taken by the responsible authorities 
must refer to the individual as a whole. They must not be based on one- 
sided or inadequate knowledge of the situation and needs of the 
individual person. This makes it necessary for municipal authorities to 
co-operate in building up municipal services. 

Long-range municipal planning, of course, is directed by the munici- 
pal executive committee in conjunction with all the other municipal 
authorities. The cultural and social sectors are responsible for schools 
and libraries, the theatre, music and lectures with facilities for the 
same, sports facilities, pensioners' homes and child care amenities. 
This demands long-range joint planning and close co-operation in the 
detailing of facilities. Long-range planning and concrete work of this 
kind also reflect a holistic approach *o the individual. Schools, which 
are the compulsory sector of activity, are often surrounded by com- 
munity centres comprising, for example, sports amenities, child care 
amenities, libraries and amenities for senior citizens. In this way 
various kinds of service can be offered in one place and facilities can be 
pooled foi a variety of purposes. This type of arrangement also serves 
to encourage contacts between children and elderly persons, and 
between children and economically active adults. A great deal of 
headway has thus been made where organisational co-ordination is 
concerned. How long it will take to achieve a genuine consensus with 
regard to assessments and practical applications is another question. 
The slow transformation of the internal work of schools suggests that 
this will be a long-drawn-out process. 

The integrated school day and afternoon activities 

A Riksdag resolution passed in 1978 made it possible for 
municipalities to introduce an integrated school day, i.e. to design the 
school day in such a way as to alternate between timetable and off- 
t ; metable activities in school. The integrated school day is longer than 
that defined by the school time schedules. Through the free activities it 
offers not only opportunities of establishing and developing personal 
interests of various kinds but also more extensive care for children and 
young persons, since schools assume responsibility for them for a 
larger part of the day than used to be the case. (Concerning the content 
of free activities, see p. 57.) 
The structure of the integrated school day varies from one munici- 
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pality and school to another. In some places it involves yoluntary 
supervision \)f children before school begins, many free activities 
during the school day and voluntary afternoon activities after school 
hours. Obviously, schools cannot assume full responsibility for these 
extensive activities, which instead are based on co-operation between 
the local education committee and the social welfare, recreation and 
cultural committees, but under school sponsorship. 

In municipalities where the integrated school day is limited or non- 
existent, co-operation still occurs between different authorities. 
Schools and other facilities are used for afternoon activities for chil- 
dren, for the activities of clubs and associations of various Kinds and as 
centres of such voluntary activities as sports, cultural pursuits and 
politics. 

Other measures on behalf of children and young persons 

In recent years, a great deal of co-operation has also evolved between 
the local education committee and other municipal bodies with regard 
to activities besides those which are directly involved by or connected 
with the school day. Since most parents in Sweden are gainfully 
employed, many children need organised leisure activities in their 
home areas for part of the school holidays, while tneir parents are 
away at work. In addition, older children need hands-on experience of 
working life during part of ttie summer holiday. Activities of this kind 
form part of the concerted efforts which are being made to prevent the 
acquisition of bad habits and the incipient use of drugs etc, which can 
tead to abuse. 

Schools, while not being directly responsible for measures of this 
kind, have come to play a prominent part in them, partly because they 
have access to a variety of pupil welfare specialists in addition to 
teaching staff Social welfare officers and school psychologists, school 
nurses and school assistants get to know children in a different way 
than teachers can du ring lessons. They notice children who. in one way 
or another, are at risk or simply need more adult contacts. Ihese 
observations are utilised in the planning of leisure activities and holi- 
day work, in measures for the prevention of drug and alcohol abuse 
and in efforts to counteract undesirable gang behaviour. 



Decentralisation and local decision-making 

As stated earlier, the activities which municipalities, through their 
various authorities, organise for children and young persons are bused 




on a holistic view of ihc individual. Social car*, schools, lei are and 
cultural amenities are designed, in conjunction with family life, to 
achieve the best possible environment and the best possible individual 
development. This calls for a concerted view of the individual and an 
explicit line ot policy which is known to and accepted by everybody a" a 
basis for decision-making. 

The Swedish school system has long been high'v centralised in the 
* sense that de< moms are made by national authorities and their local 
implementation is made subject to Ending directions. Other munici- 
p il activities have been less rigorously controlled by *he State, but 
even as regards :ult jral and social activities outside schools, recom- 
menda'.ion* have existed which, when put into effect, have assuneu 
the character of directives.'-, 

The 1970s witnessed ajspate of decentralisation in all municipal 
activities, the idea being tt^t decisions should be made as close as 
p^ssibl • to the point at which they were put into effect. The persons 
responsible for everyday *wk and familiar with practical conditions, ' 
was said, should also be allowed to decide how money was to be spent, 
the best way of looking after Cht!u<en, and how the school day was to 
be organised, just to mention a few examples. ThL would guarann c 
the adequacy <>f the measures taken and would enhance the interest 
taken by employees and their sense of responsibility. 

Statutory instruments arid curricula have oeen revised to facilitate 
loca' decision-making. L(Kal\du_ation committees and other munici- 
pal authorities have been instructed to make sure that uniformity and 
equal standards ar still achieved. ThTs task is combined with responsi- 
bility fo establishing a basic co.uensus whereb; decisions will be 
based more on consideration of the best interests of children am* the 
rising generation tb;in on the convenience of employees One can 
safely assume that the local edr ation committee and other local 
decision * lakes— headmast *rs, teacher; and oth. r school staff— are 
•*itent on providing pupils with a goc! school. But it is equally : afe to 
assume that tnterpie tat ions and convictions concerning the children's 
best interests vary a great deal from one pl.t _e to another. Decentrali- 
sation maiccs it more difficult to maintain uniform and equal stan- 
dards. But it does not appear to have made this impossible. Evti in a 
society of decentralised decision-making, there are State policy instru- 
ments wlnth continue to exert a great <*eal of influence. 
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State Controls 



In the preceding chapters we have several times emphasised the efforts 
being made, despite far-reaching decentralisation of decision-making 
powers, to achieve uniformity and equality of standards within the 
school system as a whole. This is not possible without a widespread 
consensus regarding the objectives of the school system and its mission 
in society. This consensus must be established and maintained among 
school management and staff, and among pupils and their parents, by 
means of constant information, debate and, as far as school manage- 
ment and staff are concerned, by in-service education and training on 
the subject of school objectives and activities. At the same time the 
content and purpose of the policy levers existing must be made clear. 
Those policy levers will now be briefly passed in review. 



The Education Act and the Education Ordinance 




The Education Act was passed by the Riksdag in 1962 wherf it was 
decided to introduce the nine-year compulsory comprehensive school. 
This Act defines the commitments of the community, the obligations 
of municipalities and county councils, and the rights of the individual 
as regards primary and secondary education. It also deals with the duty 
of the citizen to exercise his right to education in compulsory school. In 
addition, the Act contains various fundamental provisions concerning 
the management and organisation of municipal schools. All of these 
provisions are aimed at establishing the greatest possible equality 
between different municipalities and sub-municipal areas. Finally the 
Act includes certain provisions concerning the duties and composition 
of the county education boards, which are the State authorities at 
regional level for the school sector. 

Section 1 of the Act defines the purpose of the instruction which 
society provides for children and young persons. This section was 
highly controversial from the very outset, on account of the objectives 
it specifies. It reads as follows: "The purpose of the instruction which 
society provides for children and young persons is to equip the pupils 






with knowledge* and develop their skills, and also, in partnership with 
then homes, to pioitmie then development into balariced individuals 
and competent, responsible members of society." Knowledge and 
skills are thus made an end in themselves. School work is not, as it was 
described by the Schools Commission, a means of promoting the 
pupils* development into active members of society. In the 1%2 and 
IWJ Curricula, however, this Section 1 was taken to imply that 
the objective of compulsory schooling was "in partnership with 
homes . .to promote the pupils' all-round development and in doing 
so to equip them with knowledge and develop their skills'*. This 
interpretation of the objectives also applies to upper secondary 
sc hools. The 1 980 Compulsory School Curriculum also quotes Section 
I ot the Education Act, but supplies its own. much lengthier interpre- 
tation, though without contradicting the unequivocable statement 
made in previous curricula to the effect that school work is a means, 
not an end. for schools in their task of co-operating with families to 
promote their pupils* all-round development. An interpretation on the 
lines of the 1%2 curriculum is and remains necessary in order for 
pupils to be induced to play an active part in school work , otherwise ve 
will risk ending up with passive pupils who at best will learn for the 
moment instead of developing their knowledge and skills for life. 

Whereas the Education Act is confined to a modest, concise ten 
pages, the Education ( )rdinance is a formidable collection of statutory 
instruments running to almost MK) pages of main text and over KX) 
pages in appendix form, making about 4(M)aII told. A great deal of the 
Education Ordinance, however, is made up of commentaries on the 
statutory text. The latest revisions of the Ordinance betray a firm 
effort to avoid detailed prescriptions in favour of guidelines concern- 
ing the way in which *ork should be organised in compulsory and 
upper secondary schools P<e most important sections of the Educa- 
tion Ordinance contain provisions for the implementation of the Edu- 
cation Act, basic provisions concerning the work of the headmaster 
and other staff in partnership with pupils and their parents, and 
provisions concerning the work of compulsory and upper secondary 
schools. The < )rdinance also includes provisions concerning staff in 
general and the formal qualifications required of teaching staff. 

Municipal adult education comes under a special ordinance which to 
a great extent ties in with or refers to the Education Ordinance, while 
at the same time including provisions of a more specific nature. 

The Education Ordinance mav strike the uninitiated as a very exact 
description of the wa> in which municipal schools are to be run, how 
pupils «.te to be treated, how school management and staff are to 



operate and so forth. Properly used, however, it furnishes useful 
guidance in the task ot achieving uniformity and equality in Swedish 
schools, without obstructing or stifling initiatives which can help to 
secure the active involvement of staff and pupils in the actual business 
of school work. 



Curricula 

The curricula are the main foundation underlying the work of schools 
and groups of pupils. Cunicula now exist for compulsory schools, 
upper se< ondary schools and adult education, but not for pre-school 
education. Special schools for the mentally retarded, which are run by 
county councils, also have a curriculum, which however will not be 
dealt with here. 

The curricula are divided into the following main sections: goals and 
guidelines, time schedules and syllabi. The design of these sections 
varies a great deal from one type of school to another, but in all cases 
the overriding objective is that already described. This overriding 
objective . however, is combined with objectives specific to the various 
kinds of school. For example, upper secondary schools are required to 
prepare their students for further studies and to provide them with a 
certain amount of training for future vocational activity, though with 
emphases and to extents which vary from one line of studies to 
another. The general guidelines also deal with such matters as school 
work procedures, free options, co-operation between schools and 
families, pre-school education, associations, schools and working life, 
schools and culture, educational and vocational orientation, pupil 
welfare, measures on behalf of pupils with special needs, evaluation 
and the award of marks. The general guidelines of the 1980 Compul- 
sory School i 'uniculum (Lgr 80) are more categorical than in the 
previous curricula Quite a few "shoulds" have been replaced with 
"musts". The syllabi specify the objectives for each subject or group of 
subjects and the subject items which are to be dealt with in the teaching 
of individual subjects. (The content of the compulsory school and 
upper secondary school curricula will be dealt with in greater detail on 
pp. 45 ami 68. Curricular work relating to adult education is dealt with 
on p. 7(v ) 

At first, the compulsory school and upper secondary school 
curricula were highly detailed, but every new revision has reduced the 
amount of detail and instead lent added weight to the general 
guidelines. The control now exerted can be described as management 





bv objectives as distinct from the former practice of management by 
command 

I he curricula, like the I . (location Act and 1 ducat ion Ordinance, are 
aids to the construction of a school system which is equally good for 
Anna and Staffan in Stockholm or (ioteborg as for Ulrika and Peter in 
the forest communities of Sm&land in the south or the sparsely popu- 
lated areas of Norrbotten in the far north. Within the framew >rk of 
established time schedules for the various levels of schools and concise 
syllabi tor individual subjects and groups of subjects they give local 
education committees and individual schools, teachers an opportunity 
of arranging work to suit pupils and school staff and ensuring that the 
individual pupil gets as much out of his or her studies as is possible. 
( )ne difference between the Swedish curricula and curricula in the rest 
of the western world, at leas outside the Nordic area, isthat they apply 
throughout the countiv. All children in all schools have the same 
number of Swedish, mathematics and English periods, etc. . through- 
out their nine years of compulsory schooling. What is more, they cover 
the same main teaching items in every subject. 

I he amount which pupils can assimilate varies of course, depending 
on then individual aptitudes and interests. Hut the differentiation 
made in icsponse to the personal aptitudes and interests of individual 
pupils is based on a common curriculum ensuring that everybody 
receives a basic giownding in ev ery main teaching item specified by the 
svllabi foi the compulsory or optional subjects. The curricula help to 
create a universal frame of reference on which to base co-operation 
and a sense ot community. 



Adoption and inspection of teaching materials 

Teaching materials in Sweden are produced by private publishers on a 
purelv commercial basis. In all types *.f school, the term "teaching 
materials" is susceptible ot a very broad interpretation. t,gr HOshedsa 
gteat deal ot light on this matter. Teaching materials are there defined 
as ••material which teachers and pupils agree to use in pursuit of 
predefined objectives". 

But the curricula also letet to special teaching materials, ami where 
these aie concerned an essential lole is played bv printed materials. 
Punted mateiials coveting the content of entire subjects or group of 
subjectsfoi essential parts ol individual subjects) according to current 
curricula are termed basic teaching mateiials and are adopted by the 
local education committee at the instance ot the headmaster, who in 
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turn submits his ptoj/isals after first consulting representatives of the 
subject in question and the pupils 

In ordci VXjfn a product tcgisteicd as basic teaching material, the 
producer sends it to the Natiotml Institute for l eaching Aids Informa- 
tion, the governing body and Director of which are appointed by the 
Government. To this Institute is attached a teaching materials com- 
mittee, also appointed by the Government and responsible for the 
inspection of teaching materials. Inspection of this kind refers to the 
objectives and impartiality of the teaching material and, where mate- 
rials for social subjects arc concerned, must always be carried out by 
one or two special inspectors. Apart from considerations of objectivity 
ami impartiality, the aim here is also to ensure a neutral presentation. 
Otherwise basic teaching materials can be adopted for the various 
tvpes of school if they cover essential portions of a subject, group of 
subfects or teaching it .'in in accordance with current curricula and are 
conducive to regularity and coherence in teaching. As regards teach- 
i ng materials inspected under its auspices, the committee is required to 
issue a statement based on the inspector s assessment. This statement 
has to he transmitted to schools and municipalities requesting it. By 
designating basic teaching materials and, in certain cases, having 
teaching materials inspected, the State thus assumes a certain measure 
of responsibilitv for the quality of the printed teaching materials which 
the local education committees decide to use in their schools. 

The National Institute for leaching Aids Information, as the name 
implies, is responsible for compiling objective information for schools 
concerning printed teaching materials. The Institute discharges this 
dut\ under a special agi cement between the State and the Swedish 
Association of Producers of l-'diic ttionul Aids. 



State grants 

l he appoitionmcnt of costs between State and municipality will be 
dealt tvsthcNcwhcie. Hcie we shall briefly consider the State contribu- 
tion towards cost coverage, which is a means of achieving uniformity 
and equal standards. ( )rdinances concerning State running grants for 
compulsoi\ schools, upper secondary schools, adult education and 
certain special anangeinents within these forms of education assuie all 
mumupahtics ot State grants on essentially equal tetms. 

Giants aie paid towards lessons in accordance with the time 
sched: les in the number of basic units (classes) or groups specified for 
the school concerned, and also towatds various supportive arrange- 
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Irrespective of whether tto schools are situated in sparsely populated areas like 
the village school above, or in urban communities like the school below, the 
compnhory and upper secondary school curricula are the same throughout the 
country. All children, wherever they live and go to school, thus receive the same 
baste education which will enable them to go on to further studies. 



mcnts I he latter tvpe of grant is paid according to the number cv' 
pupils tn each school .ttnl is earmarked primarily for pupils requiring 
special assistance. This "reinforcement resource" can be used to 
divide .1 class or work unit into smaller groups for certain subjects* to 
enlist the services of persons outside the school, to arrange camp 
schools, to take special measures at the beginning of the school year in 
connection with transitions between sch >ol levels or to back up teach- 
ing activities in sume other way. Part ot die reinforcement resource 
alwavs has to he used tot arranging educational and vocational orien- 
tation under the supervision ot specially trained staff, Syo officers. 
( )nlv a small portion of the resource may be applied to activities other 
than teacher directed instruction. This resource has an important 
heating on teaching standards and puts Sweden in a favourable posi- 
tion compared with many other countries. 

In addition to Stale grants tow ards teacher periods and supportive 
arrangements, grants are also payable for special measures in the 
school sector. These grants are distributed by the county education 
hoards in accordance with municipal needs and they thus constitute a 
means ot avhieuug tanncss between municipalities with problems of 
vauous magnitude I hese grants, for example, can provide a general 
reinforcement ot teaching activities in municipalities with large num- 
bers ot immigrant children in school. They can finance important 
cxperiineut.il activities 01 they can be allocated for teaching in a 
paiticiilat mumcipahtv which is also made available to pupils from 
c New he i e 

I he total State giant icceived bv a municipality is freely disposable 
within its school sector. This is termed the free deployment of 
resources and runs clean contrary to the former system of numerous 
earmarked giants I he State grant is now distributed by the local 
education committee between schools and school management dis- 
tricts, accotdtng to the needs of each. Within each school it is the 
headmastei . acting in consultation with staff, pupils and parents, who 
decides how funds are to be allocated. These allocations are then 
controlled hv the vauous working units, lines or subject groups, within 
which resouices arc thus freely deployed. This free deployment of 
resources must he based on pupils* needs and must help to ensure that 
oaih pupil receives what tor him 01 hci personally is the best possible 
teachtrri! tin u hicving the best possible educational results. 





Eligibility requirements, agreements, etc. 

I he I dm at ton < hdittaiur ttu hulrs special piovtstons concerning qual- 
ifications toi teaching appointments and hcadtnastcrships in municipal 
schools, i c the education which these staff categories should have 
received I he Ordinance also indicates how qualifications are to be 
evaluated and how othei plus points are to be taken into consideration 
toi these pmposcs Pet sons meeting the formal qualifications always 
ha\c priotit\ o\ei tho*e lacking full eligibility With the employment 
situation as it is today, the proportion ot qualified teachets is genet ally 
\er\ high, though it is quite j>oss»ble. tor example, tor university cities 
and certain other urban communities to have schools staffed almost 
exclusi\el\ bv fully qualified teachers at all levels at the same time as 
othei municipalities ma\ have a relatively large percentage of unqual- 
ified teachers, the suppU of qualified teachers also varies from one 
school level ami teaching subject to another, being most abundant as 
regards junior ami intermediate level teachers ami teachers ot modern 
languages and social sciences, and smallest in the ease of certain 
vocational subjects in upper secondary school. 

All teaching appointments except those ot upper secondary school 
t appointed In the National Hoard of Indication) have been in 
the hands ot tin* municipalities themselves since IVS2. Appointments 
.ire made in acioidance with the provision* of the l\duea*ion Ordi- 
nance concerning the evaluation of qualifications andean be contested 
bv appe.il to the Nat ottal Hoaid of I ducation 

< ompulsoiv school ami upper secondary school headmasters are 
appointed bv the countv education boards and nominated bv the local 
education committees. I he official reason for this procedure is that 
countv education ho; i ids are tell to be capable of greater objectivity in 
then apptaisal ot applicants tor such appointments. There are cases of 
a countv education hoaid appointing some other person instead of the 
local education iomnnttee's nominee, but this is very rare The county 
education boat d\ decision can be contested bv appeal to the National 
Hoaid ot I duration 

i >ne facti i which means a meat ilea! toettoits to achieve equality of 
standouts between individual municipalities is that rates of pay for 
teachcis ami headmasteis aie fixed on a nationwide basis through 
nei*oiiat oils between the National Agencv foi (iovcniment I niplov- 

X irktff is .1 %tib|i 1 1 U'.kIk'i with a postgiaduatc dcglce It'll I) 01 tis 
iqimaUiit in (rihnK.il .itnl noiiomic subiciisl *hu is IkmiI o| hts subject 
tii-p.u tm^'tii .itul n^itiMiMblc f.»t onsmtni* a high ,K,uk-mu standard of 
tr.u hi in' 



cts ami the Swedish Association of 1 iKal Authorities and. on the other 
hand the relevant professional issoeiattons. Other school staff 
categories also come under a collective bargaining system whereby 
uniform rates of pay are agreed on for persons discharging the same 
duties in municipalities of comparable size. 

I he Swedish system of collective bargaining makes it impos: ible for 
municipalities to outbid one another in order to attract the best head- 
masters, teachers, swral welfare officers, school nurses, etc. Teaching 
appointments carry uniform rates of pay throughout the country. The 
rates t if pay for non-tcac .ling staff are determined according to the size 
of the municipality and the nature of the duties involved, and these 
assessments are based on nationwide criteria. 



( ounscllinfi and supervision 

Hie tasks of the National Board of Education - the supreme State 
authontv in the school sector subordinate to the (iovcrnment— and 
thecounu education boards, i.e. the regional State authorities in the 
school scctoi (see also p. 107). include the supervision of schools. 

Hie National Board of Education itself does not carry out any 
inspections, hut it issues guidelines, recommendations and directions 
with an impoitaut bearing on school work, publicises research find- 
ings, new enactments, new teaching materials for certain subjects, 
equipment for technical and vocational lines of study and so on. 
( oittimious inhumation takes the form of a code 01 regulations small 
booklets distributed to schools and referring to school legislation. 

Inspection and control are to a great extent conducted by the county 
education boards drawing up annual specifications of the size of a 
municipal school svstem in terms of pupil groups qualifying for State 
grants Musical inspection is mainly conducted by visiting inspectors 
and othei personnel from the county education board, though the 
\ isits which thev pav are seldom a matter of "trouble-shooting". More 
commonl) thev aie paid in order to investigate the environment and 
working methods and to transmit experience from one municipality to 
another If. however, direct errors or abuses are observed, it is the 
dut\ of the count\ education board to draw attention to the fact; this 
applies, toi example, it work is not being conducted in accordance with 
the curnculum. it the nurmcipalitv is neglecting to provide assistance 
tor pupils with special needs, it school facilities are substandard or 
unsuitable for then purpose, or rt marks, in the grades where thev 
occui. arc not being awarded in accordance with the guidelines. Most 





often, howcvei. the visits paid bv owntv education board staff to 
schools ate tuoie miKeiucd with encoutaging new experiments than 
finding fault 

I \perts in vauous subject fields aie also attached to the county 
education boards, with f he task of following instruction in their respec- 
tive fields in all tvpes of school and contributing towards the develop- 
ment of teaching methods within those fields. These experts can also 
take pan in in-service education and training activities and ensure that 
subsequent naming is established at central level in fields of import- 
ance to the municipalities. 

I he observations made bv county education Hoard personnel are 
passed on in annual reports to the National Board of Education, which 
in turn publicises interesting experiments, well-planned in-service 
education ami training, unusual but practical local arrangements, etc. 
In this wav the efforts made by municipalities to achieve equal stan- 
dards in local schools thioughout the country, and the various expe- 
dients they adopt to this end, can be evaluated and co-ordinated at 
regional ami central levels and, ultimately, be made to benefit the 
entue count iv 

I he tnfoima'iott ami counselling activities of the National Board of 
I ducat ion include the compilation of a number of widely distributed 
publications IV curricula, together with thvir commentaries and 
supplements, bulk laige in this context but w«|| be dealt with below in 
connection with the various t»pes of who .4 (pp. 4 V and All 
he admasteis and mam other school staff categories, as well as political 
K'picscntattvcs ,t;id tiade union officials, have an important source of 
information and tacts concerning * hool regulations in the Statute 
Hook tot the I ducat ion System, a new edition of which is published 
even autumn ( on*, mous information is published it; fhe code of 
fcgu' -urns mentioiv J above, which describes legislative and curricu- 
la! amendments ai.d other questions of admintst ration, economics and 
polagogus hnallv. there are a mimivi of periodicals and books 
which an* published on a normal commercial basis but compiled in 
close consultation with the National Board of Education. Hum? wide- 
tanging pubh hing activities also form pan of the effo«..s made to 
achieve umtottmtv and equal siaiulaids thioughout (he Swedish 
hool s\ stem 



Forms of Education 



Child cure 

Municipal responsibilities for the education of children, young persons 
and adults are defined in the Education Act. Responsibilities concern- 
ing the care of these groups, on the other hand, are defined in the 
Social Services Act. which in 1 982 superseded a number of earlier 
enactments, among them the Child Care Act. The Social Services Act 
marks an integral approach towards the responsibility of the commu- 
nity for the economic and social security of the individual, for equality 
of living conditions and active participation in the life of the commu- 
nity on a basis of demoerac) and solidarity. 

The Social Services Act is couched in more general terms and 
contains tewcr detailed specifications of municipal obligations than 
the Education Act, which is of a more specific nature. The Social 
Services Act makes the municip tlities, through their social welfare 
committees, ultimately responsible for ensuring that municipal resi- 
dents receive the support and assistance they need. Supervisory pow- 
ers at State level are vested in the National Board of Health and 
Welfare. 

Municipalities must take steps to assure children and young persons 
of good am) secure conditions to grow up in. Acting in close co- 
operation with the family, they must promote the all-round personal 
development of the rising generation. Special protection and support 
must be given to children who are in danger of going off the rails. A 
young person whose own best interests so demand must be provided 
with care and upbringing away from home.. 

Pre-school education and leisure time centres 

Pre school and leisure time centre activities must be maintained for 
children permanently residing in the municipality. Pre-school 
activities arc incumbent on the municipality only as regards b-ycar- 
okfs an J children whose schooling has been deferred beyond the age of 
7. Children who tor physical, mental or other reasons require special 
support it, their development must be allocated pre-school pla ls 
earlier th.tn the vcar ot their sixth birthday. By systematic »Ily expand- 
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mg pre school and leisure time centre activities, the municipalities 
must ensuie tint special cue is piovided tot those children who need it 
on account ot then patents' gainful employment or studies or for other 
reasons. 

The scale of pre-school and leisure time centre activities, over and 
above obligations towards fvyear-olds and children with special 
needs, is left to the municipalities themselves to decide. Consequently 
the extern to which pre-school and leisure time centre amenities have 
been developed vanes a great deal from one municipality to another, 
and the same goes for the cost of child care amenities to the family. It is 
onlv compulsory pre-schmd activities for 6-year-olds and children 
whose schooling has been deferred, constituting at least 525 hours per 
annum or at least 15 hours per week, that are entirely free of charge to 
the individual. Otherwise charges are levied or waived according to 
the financial resources of the individual family. The State grant pay- 
able towards day nurseries and leisure time centres is not combined 
with am provisions concerning maximum charges or free amenities. 

In the middle of the 1 V70s, the Riksdag resolved that municipal child 
caie amenities weie to be encouraged so as to attain "full coverage of 
needs" before the mid eighties. This target has not been reached and 
bv all accounts w»ll not be achieved during the present decade. 

C urrent generations comprise more than HXUXX) children each, 
making a total of some n50,<XH)agcd up toft years and about 440,<XX) of 
pimoi school age (7 10 years). Rather more than half of all pre-school 
children todav (about 335,<XH), including 245.<XX) in municipal child 
care) have been admitted to some form of municipal or other public 
child cue. l ittle more than one-fifth of children between the ages of 7 
and 10 have been found places in municipal leisure time centres. 

I he meaning ot Mull coverage of needs" is debatable. If the refer 
ence is to lesources corresponding to actual demand as reflected by 
dav nuiserv and leisure time centre waiting lists, the target is not 
unattainable ( orient estimates indicate that about 75,<XX)day nursery 
places and about J5.000 leisure time centre places are needed. If. on 
the other hand, full coverage ot needs implies that alt parents, both 
women and men. willing and able to work should be able to go out to 
work and obtain good care tor their children, the expansion require- 
ment is cleat !\ scvetal tunes greater, not least where leisure time 
ccntirs aie concerned 

How activities are organised 

Municipal pre-school education todav comprises day nuiseiies and 
part-time groups ( plav schools) on municipal premises, and family day 



musettes wttluhildmuideis salatied h\ municipal authorities. Leisure 
tunc centtes aie housed iithci m municipal dav nurseries or junior and 
* intei mediate level schools m else in the homes of families salaried by 
municipal authoutics. 

Dav uui series can admit children from the age of f> months. Since, 
however, paid parental leave now totals 12 months ((> of which can be 
saved up and utilised at anv time until the child starts school or reaches 
the age of H) % most children start day nursery later. The child is then 
entitled to continue attending day nursery until it starts school. Due to 
the rising cmplovmcut participation rate among mothers of very young 
children, part-time group* are diminishing in volume. 

Patents primaritv apply for day nursery for the whole or most of th</ 
woikiug dav. I eisure time centres admit children of school age who 
need looking after before school begins or. after school hours, until 
then parents aie able to collect them on the way home from work. 
Some leistiie tunc centies also stay open during school holidays, in 
which case they operate all dav . Strictlv speaking, leisure time centre 
places aic available to children between the ages of 7 and 12 inclusive, 
but time aie tew municipalities capable of admitting children above 
the aw ot H* 

( lithium's groups in pre school education generally comprise be- 
tween 12 and I ^ ihtldicu but can be larger, numbering anything up to 
20 I he stall chitdicu latio is very high, four or five children per 
emplovee being the usual arrangement. This has been challenged on 
both tiiiatici.il and educational grounds, some of the critics maintain- 
ing that the childteu become overprotected and passive. The staff are 
pre school teachers with two-and-a-half years' training and ehildmind- 
cts who have completed the two-vear nursing line of upper secondary 
school oi special couiscs lasting one term or one school year. Leisure 
tunc centres aie slatted bv iccreation instructors with two-and-a-half 
\ eats' t taming and childmmders. A day nursery usually has two or four 
pie school depat intents and one ot two leisure time centre depart- 
ments I \"i v da\ nuiscrv has a warden who is directly responsible to 
the child cue department of the municipal social welfare authority. 

The content of activities 

Pic school and leisure tunc centre activities aie subject to general 
1 1\ onmieiul.it ions hut do not have anv formal curricula. Child care 
amenities oi mutated in \h-: practical need foi looking atter certain 
children As a means of methodically promoting children's develop- 
ment, these activities are ot recent vintage. At political level there is 
still a conili' t in pi our ess concerning the pros and cons of universal 
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fuiflic child caie I'.umts. however, regardless of the«r political con- 
victions, displav gieat tuutidcncc in these activities and readily 
emphasise the impoitance of educational planning. 

ftv-school and leisure time centre activities take as their starting 
point evervdav situations, children's games, adults* jobs and contacts 
with the surrounding community. Day nurseries are equipped whh 
kitchens designed so that children can use them without any difficulty. 
f*vci vdav household chores are an important part of activities, so too 
are nature study excursions and visits to places of employment and 
public amenities. The children's own games occupy a large proportion 
of their time in day nursery. 

The staff are required to plan their activities continuously, tn the 
absence ol specific instructions, these activities vary a great deal from 
one day nursery to another. Some nurserie. have a deliberate educa- 
tional focus, while others are mainly concerned with looking after 
children in their parents' absence. A considered balance between care 
and upbringing is of course desirable . but at present there are no plans 
on which such a balance can be based. It seems generally fair to say, 
however, that the most considered educational measures are taken 
with icterence f > children not having Swedish as then mother tong/ie 
( home language) I anguage training is generally provided for children 
from the age ot 4 or S, the aim being to make it easier for immigrant 
children to retain active command of their home language «*id become 
naturally bilingual. 

Special programmes are arranged, conjointly with the junior level of 
compulsory school, tor the oldest pre-sehool children, the 6- and 7 
year-olds, who are due to start school in the autumn of the year wher 
they are 7. These children are given an opportunity of 'isicing the 
school they will he attending and getting to know olucr children, 
teachers and other staff at junior level. Together with their parents 
thev are show n something of school woik and routines and in this way 
receive som* indication of the purely practical demands they will have 
to meet when thev themselves start school. Another purpose of these 
activ ities is bv means of co-operation between transmitting and receiv- 
ing teachers to facilitate the beginning of school, especially in the case 
of children who can be expected to run into certain difficulties. Co- 
operation ot this kind between pre-school education and compulsory 
school has been developed a great deal in some quarters and needs to 
he established on a more permanent basis. 






Official inquiries and experimental schemes 

An inquiry is currently in pi ogress concerning prc-school activities and 
collaboration between pre-scHfool and compulsory school. The Riks- 
dag ha/ liven priority to experimental arrangements for collaboration 
between prc-school and compulsory school and for measures to facili- 
tate the transition from prc-school education to compulsory schooling. 
The status of leisure time centres in relation to compulsory school is 
also a topic ot vigorous discussion. T he respective attitudes and opin- 
ions of social welfare authorities and education authorities frequently 
diverge, with unfortunate effects on the activities themselves. As long 
as child care and schooling remain the responsibilities of separate 
authorities at national and local levels, there must be clear directives 
concerning the methods and purpose of co-operation between the two. 
As things now stand, the holistic view of the child, the growing indi- 
vidual, which constitutes the fundamental idea of both the Social 
Services Act and the Education Act is being jeopardised. The same 
goes for co-operation between prc-school and compulsory school for 
the benefit of fvvear-olds and for co-operation between leisure time 
centtes and compulsorv school. The inquiry now in progress is 
intended among other things to solve problems of this kind. 



( ompulsory school 
A school for everybody 

( ompulsory *-h.inl age begins in the autumn term of the year in which 
a child is 7 vears old and concludes at the end of the spring term of the 
year in which the pupil is 16. unless he has already completed nine 
years* compulsory school earlier. The great majority of children com- 
plete theit compulsory schooling in municipal compulsory comprehen- 
sive schools. A small number attend private ("independent") schools 
ot ate taught at home. It is the duty of municipal authorities to ensure 
that children not receiving and completing their compulsory schooling 
in municipal schools receive the instruction to which the law entitles 
them, "lo this end. inspection visits are paid to independ**\i schools 
and tests ate administered to children taught at home. 

As explained on pp. *N and 2°. the objective of compulsory schools 
is to ptnmotc the children's personal development in collaboration 
with their homes. 1 his objective is formulated with reference to the 
individual pupils in a school intended for everybody No absolute 
objectives are defined m terms ot knowledge or skills. Itaeh individual 





i% entitled through his work at school to achieve the best possible 
development in keeping with aptitudes and interests, while at the same 
time developing his capacity for co-operation through partnership 
with other pupils and with teachers and other staff. Marks are spar- 
ingly awarded and there arc no examinations serving to focus school 
work on a uniform body of knowledge. 

The structure of compulsory school 

Compulsory school comprises nine grades and is divided into three 
levels, vw. junior level (grades 1-3). intermediate level (grades <M>) 
and senior level (grade* 7 9). Organisational structure and the volume 
of work in the various grades can be seen from the diagram below, 
some aspects of which are commented on p. 45 et seq. 

All municipalities are required to maintain compulsory schools. The 
great majority have both senior and junior/intermediate level schools. 
The smallest municipalities can send their children to senior level 
schools in neighbouring municipalities instead of maintaining their 
own, on condition that the travelling involved does not give the chil- 
dren an unacccptubly lonp -.oAing day. 

Individual schools are sited according to the population of their 
catchment areas A very large majority of children in Sweden can walk 
to their junior level schools, and the same goes for pupils at intermedi- 
ate level. These two levels are generally housed undor the same roof, 
with children attending the school nearest home. Parents are not at 
liberty to send their children to another municipal school. 

Most schools have at least one class or base unit (see also p. 52) for 
every grade, both at junior level and at intermediate level. At junior 
level a new base unit is started for every unit or partial unit of 25 pupils, 
while the corresponding "breakpoint" at intermediate and senior 
levels is Ml In small communities, children belonging to different 
grades at junior or intermediate level can be included in one and the 
same base unit and taught together. In this case a junior and intermedi- 
ate level school can have six grades but only two or three teaching 
groups, each of which is taken by one teacher. Schools of this kind are 
known as B-schools. 

Pupil numbers vary a great deal from one school to another. The 
pupil strength of a junior and intermediate level B-school never 
exceeds two figures. Normally, though, a junior and intermediate 
level school will have between UK) and 300 pupils. 

Senior level schools are located in large communities. There are no 
B-schools at this level. Senior level schools have one or more base 
units per grade . i c the number of pupils per grade is at least between 
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( ompulsory vt hool organisational structure and volume of work 



Senior level 



Intermediate 
level 



Junior level 



33-34 



33-34 



3fr-34 % 




ppw periods per week 



<M English (total *t ppw) 



Free activities (total / ppw. combined in some cases with an integrated 
school day) 



Bffij Options (total 1 1 ppw) 

|>j| Alternative courses (general and special) of English and mathematics 

* Not including free activities. 



20 and Mi. Usually, however, the figure is much higher; as a general 
rule it is between 75 and 15(*~200 per grade or 2(X)~600 per school. In 
sparsely populated areas where children would have too long a jour- 
ney to a centrally located senior level school, efforts are made toavoid 
this difficulty by using a certain amount of correspondence tuition. 

Individual schools are grouped together in school management 
districts comprising three, or sometimes only two, levels each. Every 
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Mich (list! it t tomes under a headmaster, whose second in command, 
the ducctoi ot studies, is mainly m charge of everyday teaching ac- 
tivities. 

The curriculum—content and working methods 

Ivei since the compulsory comprehensive school was introduced in 
!%«!, its woik has been guided by a special curriculum called the 
Compulson School C urriculum. This curriculum is continuously 
revised in the light of experience gained from its application and in 
response to social developments in various fields. The first curriculum 
was called the 1962 Compulsory School Curriculum <lgr 62 for short). 
Subsequent editions have been correspondingly abbreviated l.gr 69 
and l.gr Hi). The latter is the edition now in force, 

The subjects taught at the various levelsof compulsory school can be 
seen ftom the tabic below and also from the chart showing organisa- 
tional structure and volume of work on p. 44, As will be seen. Swedish 
is the overwhelmingly predominant subject at both junior and inter- 
mediate level, but the number of periods are heavily reduced at senior 
level, wheie I nglish and other foreign languages account for most of 
the systematic language training which pupils receive. Iwer since 
I nglish was made compulsory m the experimental comprehensive 
school during the l9S0s and. later on. in elementary schools as well, 
the subject content of Swedish has been a topic of lively discussion. 
The balance between the practice of skills and the reading of good 
literature is constantly being reappraised. The scope available for 
reading literature is considered so small that anthologies have had to 
take the place of longer continuous texts or complete books, though a 
reversion to more reading of the latter kind seems to be under way in 
the senior grades. I.gr 80 emphasises that reading practice must con- 
tinue throughout school and that every teacher is responsible for 
ensuring that pupils assimilate what they read, regardless of the teach- 
ing subject The heavy emphasis put on reading practice follows the 
discovery that pupils with good reading ability and reading com- 
prehension at junior level still need to continue their reading practice 
at higher levels so as not to lose ground and in this way encounter 
difficulties with their schooling. 

The number of teaching subjects is small at junior level, increasing 
subsequently At senior level, general subjects are allotted a larger 
number ot periods than others, t his category includes social subjects 
with religious education, history, civics and geography, and science 
subjects comprising physics, chemistry and biology. Since the 1950s 
there has been a shift in the distribution of teaching periods away from 
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Compulsory school subjects periods per week (ppw) at different levett 

Jr. Int. Sen. 



Child studies 


— 


— 


1 


Art education 




6 


5 


English 




10 


9 


Home economics 




1 


4 


Sport 


6 


9 


9 


Mathematics 


13 


15 


12 


Music 


4 


5 


2 


General subjects 




21 


32 








(17) 


Science subjects 




(6) 


(15) : 


Handicraft 


2 


9 


5 


Swedish 


29 


26 


10 


Options 






11 


Free activities 


4 


2 4 


5 4 


Total 


74< 


KM 5 


105* 



The apportionment of ppw between the three grades of each level is deter- 
mined locally. 

1 May be transferred to intermediate level, with 2 ppw of Swedish or another 
subject being transferred from intermediate to junior level. 

: General subjects at junior level also include art education and handicraft (up 
to and it eluding grade 2) 

4 Including 2 ppw technology. 

4 In cases where an integrated school day has been introduced, junior level has 
10-20 ppw. intermediate lew an additional 6-10 ppw and senior level an 
additional o 8 ppw 

4 Ihc integrated hool da> involves additional ppw as per note 4 , above. 

As from the I 4 tts** .5 school year, senior level puj i!s will have 2 ppw computer 
science within the tran.cwork of the time schedule now in force. 

social subjects and in favour ot science subjects. It has been judged 
necessai v to give all mem be is of the rising generation a certain amount 
of knowledge concerning technology in everyday life, and this is now 
being done primarily through the joint agency of physics, mathematics 
and handicraft. At senior level, technology is a subject in its own right 
togcthei w ith the other seiche subjects In common with child studies 



(which, however, is oiil\ allocated a small number of periods) and 
home eionomii . (.1 sliuhtlv "hu^oi ** subj %'t). technology serves as a 
means ot count* lacting sc\u«il steieotvpes regarding job allocation. 
AH membeisot the nvng generation are trained to cope with everyday 
household Chores, the care of children and simple running repairs. 
iuluCt!tion«t! and vocational orientation (Syo) and practical working 
lite orientation t Piao). which arc not mentioned in the time schedules 
but occui throughout compulsory school, arc also instruments in the 
struggle tor equal opportunities and against sexual prejudice. Syo and 
Prao are dealt with at greater length on pp. 5f> and 57. 

As can be seen from the table, pupils in grades t h, i.e. at junior and 
inter mediate levels, all take the same subjects. In addition, they all 
take one foreign language - English - starting in grade 3 or 4. AH 
intermediate am! senior level pupils have free activities off the time- 
table 

Senior level pupils have certain options from grade 7 onwards. 
Before this choice is made, schools supply detailed information to 
pupils and their parents. Tins information is jointly compiled by the 
school management, teachers. Svo officers and. if necessary, pupil 
weltaie staff Schools are required to supply all the information 
needed in order tor the individual pupil to make a favourable and 
appropuate choice It is the pupil and his or her parents who have the 
last word, and schools aie not allowed to pressurise pupils in anyway. 

I he options open to pupils comprise optional subjects within a total 
frame w or k of eleven pei iods per week during the three years of senior 
level, and also a choice ot two alternative English and mathematics 
courses respectivelv In addition, pupils choose free activities totalling 
at least five periods per week tor the whole of senior level. 

( )ptional subjects aivvavs include a second foreign language (French 
or (icrman) or. as an alternative for immigrant children, their home 
language ( mother tongue ) The curriculum includes syllabi for foreign 
languages as optional subjects throughout the three years of senior 
level Roughlv two thirds of all pupils start a second foreign language 
in made 7 Ihtrrng senior level, however, they can change to other 
subjects, and so between M) and 55' J of all pupils in grade V take 
i'tench 01 (iciman Sotarverv tew pupils have taken home languages 
as optional subjects Instead these languages are normally studied off 
the timetable 

I he second for emu language, then, is alvvavs ottered as an optional 
subject Hut thcie aie other options too. with syllabi drawn up by the 
National Boaul ot I ducatton 01 devised locallv ami approved by the 
comitv education hoard. Ihese options are required to constitute a 
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4 new subject, civics, introduced during the experimental period of the nine- 
year compulsory comprehensive school This subject is now taught, in one form 
or another, throughout compulsory and upper secondary school. Daily news* 
papers are common and necessary teaching aids. 



further development or refinement of items from two or more teaching 
subjects; in other words, they must not constitute a broadening of 
studies in one singte subject. In most cases these optional subjects 
incorporate both theoretical and practical items. 

Optional subject courses have to be designed in such a way as to 
attract boys and girls equatty. They must not contribute towards the 
perpetuation of traditional sexual stereotypes and in this way produce 
an extreme sexual bias in the pupit population taking them. Should this 
nonetheless prove to be the case, the syllabus has to be revised* Here 
as in other matters relating to the planning of instruction, ultimate 
responsibility for counteracting sexual prejudice and promoting equal 
opportunities in all fields rests with the local education committee* 
Local optional subjects include ••family finance", "fine arts", "envi- 
ronment protection" and "physical welfare". Many schools have a 
subject called "communication"* combining elements of Swedish and 
art education. 

French. German and home language groups have to be set up as 
soon as at least five pupils express interest. Where other options are 
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concerned, the toimatioii 01 11011 formation of teaching groups is a 
mallei toi kH'ril iIihimhii 

I here aie alternative I ri^lish and mathematics courses, termed 
general and special These exist to facilitate differentiation according 
to the pupils' aptitudes, needs and inte.csi, but they are mostly 
regarded and treated as respectively constituting an easy (general) 
couise toi pupils less interested in further studies and a more difficult 
(special) couise toi those who arc more interested in further studies. 
On the other hand, pupils do not very often choose between these 
courses in keeping with then true aptitudes, and so other expedients 
are being tried in many cases with the aim of providing for the needs of 
the individual pupil. The alternative English and mathematics courses 
will piobablv disappear in the end. as their French and German 
counterparts have done alrcadv 

t hroughout compulsory school, the principle is that work must be 
adapted to suit the individual pupil. It must be of a kind to encourage 
the pupils to be active and to teach them to assume responsibility for 
their own work, while at the same time developing their capacity for 
co operation with otheis Pupils must take part in the planning of 
school work, tust on a short term and subsequently also on a long- 
term basis. Ihev must take part in the planning of activities apart from 
school work as such, e g field trips, parent-teacher meetings, open-air 
days and camp schools 

Wotk in compulsory school must be conducted in such a way that, 
whatevet then options at sentoi level, pupils are free to choose their 
line of uppei secondarv school They must not be tied down to groups 
whcie trie educational achievement required is invariably so low as to 
provide no foundation for further education. A compulsory school 
leaving ceitificate is required, both in principle and in practice, to 
contei eligibility tor further studies at upper secondary school level, 
subject to the availability ot places. 

Wheie (caching subjects aie concerned, the 198(1 Compulsory 
School ('umctilum i I gi SO) is a good deal less detailed than its two 
predecessor and affotds greater scope for local decisions and stand- 
points. ( n eater importance than ever is devoted to the training of basic 
skills such as leading, writing and arithmetic, and also, for example, to 
a basic knowledge of social and technical matters. Interdisciplinary 
ptojocts aie otganised a few times every school year, so as to make 
pupils aware o! the connection between their studies of different 
subjects Projects ot this kind can refer to a continent or a period of 
histoiv , but thev can also relate, lor example, to social planning or the 
destruction ot environment The connection between different sub- 
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Starting in the M84JH5 school year (picture from grade 9) % computer science was 
made a regular teaching subject in senior level classes, the aim being to familiarise 
all pupils with information technology but also to acquaint them with the social 
consequences of increased computerisation. 



jccts t\ also ictleU.J bv gi»ciai subjects being treated in tne time 
scl dulc as a group ol sutuvcts. not imlivtdually. 

What has been dcscubvJ above r !he general section of the 
curriculum, containing goals and guidelines of activities, syPtbi for the 
individual teaching subjects and time schedules for each school level. 
In additi on to the general section, the curriculum* also includes com* 
mcntanes These can refer to particular aspects of the curriculum, e.g. 
stipulations concerning Unal wor ing plans* the t. aining of basic skills, 
the allocation of resources, evaluation, assistance to punjls in diffi- 
culty, free study options, pupils' responsibilities, parental participa- 
tion, the participation of voluntary org. mi i sat ions, contacts between 
schools , il the employ* Mit secto; , or otuer matters. These commen- 
tates jt,» .r no way binding. Instead they constitute wl lissome .nes 
quite a personal presentation of the topic under consideration. 

Local n uking plans 

I.gr SU requires each school management district to draw up a Unral 
working plan stating the goals and aspirations of the individual vhool 
foi the coming school \eai and further ahead. This working plan, in 
. hei words, ■ mended as a school development programme while at 
(he si!* ^ tun ''ticscnting a kind of local curricular work. A general 
curip mii .• I gi SO with no binding details is a prerequisite of these 
local vs .*rking plans l.gr SO does not contain any stipulations concern- 
»ng the structure i working plan. Instead both content and design 
are decided In the school management district and the individual 
school As a rule, howe\cr, these local working plans will contain 
concrete objectives iegar<'. g skills and knowledge, an educational 
and mk attonal orient., lion plan ami a practical working life orientation 
plan I hcv also include timetables fo» conferences and parents' meet- 
ings during the vhool \eai, plans for open-air days, joint projects, 
camp schools ami other events which amount to interruptions of or 
additions to otdinat\ school work. P- the basis of ttyese working 
plans, mam schools also draw up diaries setting out a weeV ^y-week 
programme. I he hoiking plan is also used in the evaluation of school 
work (sec pp s* ami 54) 

I "he compilation ami adoption of working plans is something with 
which Swedish compulsor\ schools are still rather unfamiliar These 
plans ditfei ,t gie.it ileal even within a single municipality. It is not 
icallv feasible tot local education committees to :>tudv all plans, 
because these aie sometimes highU comprehensive and verbose. Since 
the local education committees should also specify certain long- and 
shoit temi objei lives lot local school activities, an arrangement will 





eventually have to be devised whereby the essence of the many local 
working plans can be used a* basic documentation for the working 
plans which may come to be drawn up for municipal schools in connec- 
tion with long-range financial planning. In addition, of course, the 
local education committees may wish to raise questions which, though 
not inclu Jed in . hese plans, can influence the course of school develop* 
ments in the individual municipality. 

Working units and evaluation 

Hitherto it has been common practice to divide pupils into classes, 
with one or more classes per grade. If pupil numbers have been small, 
classes have been made up of pupils from two or more grades, e.g. 
grades I and 2 or grades 1 , 2 and 3. Provisions have existed concerning 
the maximum permissible number of pupils per class; 25 at junior level 
and 30 at other levels of compulsory school. The number of classes per 
school has been a criterion for the award of State grants. In 1978, 
however. State grants ceased to be awarded on a class basis. Instead 
they are now computed with reference to the number of base units (see 
also p 43) The base units are determined in such a way that a new unit 
is allowed for every complete or partial unit of 25 pupils at junior level, 
and every complete or partial unit of 30 pupils at intermediate and 
senior levels, in each individual school. On the other hand, the number 
of base units which a school is allowed no longer implies any stipula- 
tion concerning the number of classes which that school may or must 
comprise. It is still commmon practice, however, for classes to be 
organised grade bv ^tade in the same way as previously. 

The Education Ordinance and the curriculum lay down that the 
pupils in each school are to be divided into working units. Each 
working unit is to incorporate classes and, for certain teaching pur- 
poses, smaller groups. A working unit need not comprise pupils from 
the same grade. For example, in a junior level school with a total of 
between 1 25 and 1 50 pupils, it is possible for two or three working units 
to Ik set up, with pupils from all three grades in each unit. It is also 
possible to set up working units comprising pupils from grades I and 2, 
with grade 3 pupils forming units together with pupils from grade 4. 
Similar arrangements can be made throughout intermediate and 
senior levels. But of course it is quite possible also for working units to 
be- made up of pupils from one and the same grade. 

The working units are allotted the number of class teachers or 
subject teachers warranted and necessitated by the number of pupils 
and periods. In addition, each working unit is allotted remedial 
teachers who concentrate on pupils with special needs (se also p. 103 
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et sci| ). am! e\ct\ woikmg unit can draw on the services of pupil 
Peltate stall 

The purpose of these working units, which in most eases comprise 
between two am! six classes, is to facilitate co-operation between 
teachers anil between teaching and non-teaching staff. They are also 
designed to make it possible for pupils at junior and intermediate 
levels to work togethei with various teachers and for pupils and 
teachers at senior level to get to know each other better than is possible 
when one teacher takes many different classes. The division of pupils 
into working units influences the work of the teachers. At junior and 
intermediate levels, the teachers can change subjects to a certain 
extent, so as to enable each of them to concentrate on the subjects he 
or she knows best At the same time this makes it possible for the 
pupils to work together with more than one teacher, so that they need 
not feel complete!* lost if one of the teachot sis taken ill or is away from 
schiH>l for a considerable length of time. At senior le vel, the organisa- 
tion of working units with their own teaching staff means that subject 
teachers sometimes have to teach or assist with subjects for which they 
ate not prtmartlv trained 01 with which they are not very familiar. 
Some teachets find this a disadvantage. It is usually an advantage to 
the pupils, since tt ^»ves them having to work together with too many 
difteient teachers, until now. this has been one of the problems of ^ 
senior level. 

The wot king units are the most important point of departure for (he 
practical plaining ot individual subjects, interaction between teaching * 
subjects ami interdisciplinary project work to t>e undertaken during 
the tear The staff ot each unit are responsible to the headmaster for 
measures on behalt of pupils with special needs and for pupil welfare 
generalU It is al\o the working unit that plans contacts with the pupils* 
families, the tuning ot fit Id trips, camp schools and events not forming 
an integral p«irt ot school work, e.g parties, visits to the theatie o, the 
organisation of ba/aars. These Mxtures ate put into a working plan 
which in tin n forms part of 0 working plan for the school arid school 
management district. 

Through their woikmg plans, the working units provide a natural 
poiM ot depart tire for the joint evaluation to which school work h.Mo 
be continuousU subjected bv teai hers and pupils. This evaluation then 
forms the 'ouudation on which working plans are revised, school work 
is reorganised ami further plan* drawn up. 

The main purpose o* evaluation is to achieve a stead) improve^" i 
of school t:om the pupils' \iewpt int. Critical approval of the organtsa 
tion ot the w irkm^ units and an investigation of how pupils and their 
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achievements .ur influenced by alternative organisational models pro- 
vide documentation on which to base changes. But the planning of the 
school >car . the selection ot teaching materials, working methods, and 
assistance to pupils wijh school difficulties also have to be queried and 
if neccssarv altered. Course divisions, inter-subject co-operation and 
protect work are also continuously evaluated by the working unit . And 
the working environment too has to be kept under observation. Are 
the working unit s practical arrangements really satisfactory? What 
does the school dav look like? Can we improve our school in environ- 
mental terms .»s well ' There is hardly any limit to the questions which 
can be asked when evaluating the activities of a working unit or school. 
An evaluation must not. however, be made an end in itself. Its pur- 
pose the steady improvement of organisational and working models 
tu putsuit ot school objeeiives as expressed in the Education Act and 
eui rieuliim must be fully appreciated by everybody taking part in the 
evaluation process. 

Marks and competence 

Since I gi SO i ante into forte, mark: in compulsorv schools have only 
been a wauled at senior level, starti"*; in the autumn term of grade H. 
Accouhnglv. pupils receive mar*>s on four occasions during their 
compulsoiv scnonl career, vi/. for the autumn and spring terms of 
grades N ami K > Maiks are iwarded on a five-point scale, five being the 
highcM and one the lowest a. aid obtainable Three represents the 
avciagc and the total lumbcri-i fives and ones m a class ought as a rule 
to He smaller than the tot;.! number of fours and twos, lixact percen- 
tages m tins icspcct are no longer stipulated, but marks are Mill 
relative. \ c thev ate to *e awaided with reference to notional aver- 
aucs tot the countrv as a whole. 

Cornpulson school pupils apply foi upper secondary school en- 
!• u.vr on the strength ot then autumn term marks in grade <J. The 
spring term murks for tins grade comprise the compulsory school 
!eav»m» corticate and thiiM »a.er eagibihtv for further studies. Pupils 
cannot be admitted to upper sreondarv vjhool or to otner types of 
education at the same level, e.g. municipal adult euueatio;*,. until they 
have obtained this leaving certificate . 

Standardised achievement tests in Swedish, mathematics and ling- 
lish an- piovided to assist teachers in then assessment ot classes. These 
tc- n aU me M udatd tcqttired to* a three in the subjects con- 
cerned, hut thev iu- not compulv • • The standardised achievement 
tc ts make .1 po^siblv to assess 0i«- level of the class as a whole and to 
. A.ud wiiii\idtMl marks on this basis. In addition to sia. d-ndined 



achievement tests indicating the level of the individual class, teachers 
are able throughout compulsory school to set diagnostic tests in teach- 
* ing subjects or parts of the same, e g. reading and readingcomprehen- 
sion. spelling, arithmetic or English vocabulary. TheL tests reveal 
weak points and gaps in the Knowledge and skills of indtidual pupils, 
and they enable the teacher to give each individual pupil exactly the 
assistance he needs. On the other hand, diagnostic tests have nothing 
to do with the subsequent award of marks. 

Kkewhere in compulsory school, marks are replaced by information 
to parentsconcernmg their children's progtess and any difficulties they 
may he having. An a rule this information is supplied during a 15- 
minute interview involving teacher, parents and pupil. These inter- 
views can. ot course, take more or le.v* than a quarter of an hour, 
depending on the needs of th'; individual pupil. They are also arranged 
in grades *hv:e marks a* : awarded, in which case they are often a 
source of gun*, m e concerning education. • choices for upper second- 
ary school. 

Induction and changes of s<h o\ level 

Most children in Sweden attend preschool tor at least one year befoie 
staumg co. -*tiisoi> school, j'he three levels of compuisory school 
have different Jeach^rs n • »fe: .it •■; talifications (see p. 112 et 
seq. ). This means that from the age of o cm uds, »' . child has at lea> 
three changes of working environment, vi/ K.*ee*t ^-school and 
u c juittoi icvtl o t c >mpuKory seho 4 between junior and intermedi- 
ate levels, and between intermedial* nd senu r Ir Hs Roughly W% 
then experience a further change on proceeding to upper seconds: * 
school. Special measures ihcrefwie ^ veto be taken in conne-: Urn wit" 
comment emeni of schooling and changes o k »chool level, in order to 
make school lite as smooth as possible for ea ^ child 

The practi'-i! measures takci. vh< :^ child*. ,i proceed f-oto pre- 
school education to the junior level ot compulsory school were i.ricfly 
descubedon p. 41. Visits, pupil contacts and parental information of 
this kind incur in connection with every • ^sequent hange of level, 
and they are i. specially important whei- ihe chct.^c of leve* ,...>o 
involves a change of physical surroundings, as is the case with m.*t 
ehttdten and voung persons when they start at senior level and when 
the. go on from tl ••re *o upner second. . r%t sch< 

The measures associated w»ih changes of level and changes of school 
are a joint operation involving the transmitting and receiving teachers, 
a social welfare officer . a psychologist and an education.ii and voea 
tional oriental i< >n< S\ o ) oft icei . I n m ft de o onwards, the Syo officer 



in icsponsrble. ttti!ctlu*t with the teachers, (or educational and voca- 
tional orientation 

Educational and vocational orientation, working life orientation 

In the preceding section we considered the changes of teaching staff 
and school experienced by pupils as they progress from pre-school 
education through compulsory school to upper secondary school. 
Starting with the transition between intermediate and senior levels, 
these changes ate combined with a choice of optional subjects and 
alternative courses at senior level, and a choice of lines and subjects in 
upper secondary school. At the same time, the pupils specialise more 
and more in the educational and occupational route they have decided 
on toi the future. They are supported in this process of successive 
specialisation throughout their school career, though without being 
pushed into premature decisions or tied down to narrow educational 
options. 

Educational and vocational orientation (Syo) and practical workii 
lite orientation ( Prao) are integral features of instruction from gradt 
to giade inclusive. These activities are addressed to all pupils, thr.t 
puipose being to provide a general introduction to working life and 
employment opportunities, rather than directing pupils towards a 
paiticular choice of occupation. In the course of these activities, pupils 
get to know Swedish working life, while in upper secondary school 
thev also find out about international asjKvts of education and 
cmpluvmcnt < >rientalion begins in the individual pupil's own school, 
in his immediate surroundings and in the local community of which the 
school forms part It forms an element of school work during lesson 
time and also includes field trips which are prepared and followed up in 
school I his. in pi mciple. is the model employed throughout compul- 
noiv school The teacher is in charge and personally supplies most of 
the information given The children's parents can also participate, as 
can employers and employees near the school, from grade 6 onwards, 
teachers are fomed bv a special member of staff, the Syo officer, who 
helps ro supplv information to both pupils and their parents. The Syo 
officer also takes part in the planning of field trips and is responsible 
for the organisation of practical working life orientation (Prao) at 
senioi level and in upper secondary school, where this orientation 
partlv consists of shoit pounds of vvoik experience outside s-hool. The 
Svo nlticei also takes part in individual educational guidance inter- 
Views with pupils and their parents. 

Svo and Prao are important aspects of the work done by schools to 
iounteiact sexuailv biased educational and vocational choices and to 
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Si hotth are required to wtyrk for sexual equality. For example, pupils of both 
sexes have to learn the various tasks involved in running a home. 

promote sexual equality. Practical working life orientation, therefore, 
must give young persons an idea of work in different sectors of the 
labour market and must be planned so as to acquaint boys with 
occupations where women predominate, and vice versa. At least six 
and up to ten weeks have to be devoted to Prao during t he nine years of 
compulsory school (cf. p. ^2 et seq.i. 

Free activities 

The intermediate and senior level time schedules include compulsory 
free activities designed to utilise and develop the pupils' potential for 
activity and contacts. These activities are also designed to encourage 
pupils to take part in school decision-making processes and to organise 
their own voluntary associations. 

f ree activities can also result in the pupils developing life-long 
interests. Activities of this kind include, for example, sport, music 

usualK in conjunction with the municipal school of music (see 
p SK) social work . politics and other social affairs, photography and 
film-making. literature, the theatre and art. practical work of various 
kinds, information technology and computer science, field biology, 
journalism, etc. There are no special restrictions concerning the 
activities to be offered, provided they are meaningful and capable of 
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arousing the pupils' interest Sport and other club arrangements are 
among the most populai hee activities, together with artistic and social 
work. 

The persons taking charge of tree activities are often club leaders or 
persons eniptovcd outside the school. In this way pupils are brought 
into con Met with associations which can support and develop their 
involvement. 

In schools and municipalities which have introduced an integrated 
school day (sec p. free activities occupy more scope than is 
provided in the general time schedules for the various levels of com- 
puKoi) school (ct. tabic, p. 4<>>. The augmented free activities of the 
integrated school day are also compulsory for the pupils. Accordingly, 
thev entail a certain prolongation of the school day and constitute a 
form of extended child care. 

The content of free activities within the integrated school day is 
much the same at intermediate and senior levels as in the case of free 
activities under the time schedules. At junior level these activities are 
most often conducted in conjunction with leisure time centres. The 
ptolotigation of the school day reduces the <«mount of ftmc for which 
leisure tune centies need to admit pupils outside sehooKtiours. '"he 
amenities provided within the framework of free activitiev^are \ 
gte.tt extent the same as regular leisure time centre activities, t 
leisure time centre activities forming part of the integrated school day 
are verv much appreciated by both pupils and parents. Leisure time 
cetitiestatt. at present, consider them Mreniious and more difficult to 
plan than then ordinary activities. 

Municipal schools of music 

We ha\e alteadv had cause to mention municipal .schools of music in 
the section on free activities. Most municipalities have a municipal 
school ot music which caters primarily for compulsory school pupils, 
ottering them voluntary instruction in instrumental music. Most of 
these schools ot music are run bv the local education committees and 
cmplov compulsory school and upper secondary school facilities, usu- 
ally in the form of special music rooms The teachers are instrumental- 
ists and qualified music teachers who have been trained to play one or 
more instruments I he voungest children are taught in groups, while 
the oldei children have lessons individually or two or three at a time. 
Sihnnlot inuve activities begin at tutuoi level, where they attract very 
large run* .icrs ot children. There is a falling oft of numbers during 
inter met. ate and senior levels, but some of the pupils continue their 
voluntarv nitisu education in upper secondary school. 





Musk school instruction includes group music-making, and the 
orchestras torn ted at these schools provide an important element of 
municipal cultural amenities out of school. Co-operation between 
voluntary music education and regular sch.K>l instruction in music, 
Swedish, foreign languages, art education and handicraft can produce 
very fine results and can encourage teachers and pupils to develop 
their work at school. 



Upper secondary school 

Upper se co lulary school in an optional continuation of compulsory 
school and is organised on an integrated, comprehensive basis. It 
provides further theoretical and practical instruction for students who 
have completed then compulsory schooling or otherwise acquired 
similar qualifications. The terms "theoretical" and "practical" refer to 
the various study routes of upper secondary school, which lead into 
various sectors of employment and confer both vocational preparation 
and qualifications tot post -secondary education. Like compulsory 
school, upper secondary school is intended foi all young persons, 
whatever their plans for the future. Upper secondary school as a 
school for everybody is discussed on pp. 8fc and 87, 

Uppet secondary school shares with compulsory school the aim of 
promoting the pupils' jxrrsonal development ami helping them to grow 
into adult society. I Ipper secondary school is also intended to prepare 
students tor further studies at a higher level and for their future careers 
andciti/enship Despite its general character, upper secondary rchool 
provides a fairly specific form of preparation for vocational activity. It 
is unique by western standards in that it provides both a theoretical 
basis for higher studies and practical-theoretical vocational education 
fot a vanetv ot |obs. The balance between practical vocational studies 
and theoretical studies vanes between the 25 lines which upper secon- 
dary school has now come to include, but all of these lines, subject to 
certain conditions, can confer foimal general eligibility for university 
entrance. 

Apait from municipal upper secondary schools, there are also other 
fot ins ot education at this level, e g. municipal upper secondary adult 
education (sec p ? s et seq ). labotu market tiaimug and folk high 
school Hut in tarns of insttuctional diversity, scope ami student 
numbers, upper secondait schools aie In tai the most important form 
of education at this level 




Organisation ami location 

I he intcgtatcd uppei si'cotiil.iiv school of unlay has evolved through 
the gtadual amalgamation of vaiiotts augmentations of compulsory 
schooling. vt/ the former general gymnasium with its Latin. Natural 
Sciences and Modem lines, commercial gymnasium and technical 
g\tnnastutn. pt actual lower secondary sehools and vocational schools 
oHcttrtg a host of long- and short-term study programmes for technical 
ami uidustiial trades, occupations in economie and domestic fields, 
agttcultuic. totesttv. hoiticultute, etc. 

OtgantsattonalK speaking, the integrated upjvr secondary school 
vame into being in h)7l , hut b\ no means all schools can offer every 
simile studv unite There aie three kinds of upper secondary school in 
this icNptYi Heneral units have two-, three- and four-year theoretical 
lines of studv . two vcat vocational lines and specialised courses of 
vaiving duiatton these are often large schools, numbering about 
1 .< KM pupils nt moie I he management of such a school will comprise a 
headmaster and se\eial dttectors of stu.aes. one or two of whom will 
often specialise m school management while one or more will have 
spci tti< management tasks in addition to their teaching duties. Type I 
•./»r< iul units consist matnlv ot exclusively of vocational lines, while 
t\f>f , l \fwthil touts consist mainly of two- and three-year theoretical 
lines Most ol these units have a director of studies in addition to a 
headmastei. and the laigcst units may have two or more directors of 
similes I hese special upper secondary sihool units have been estab- 
lished hv pooling the lot met vocational school and general gymnasium 
buildings to meet the requitemeuts of the new system. The general 
units have been planned and built since the integration process was 
inauguiatedduimgthc I^WK. New up|>ct secondary schools are invar- 
i.ihl\ planned in the torm of general units offering a diversity of 

studies 

I'ppci secomtaiv schools aie established in municipalities having 
sutf a icnt K lai ge populations to support them. Formerly, communities 
with a uenetal gvinnasmm would very often also have other post- 
lompulsotv schools such as vocational schools, and commercial and 
technical gvmnastums. I oi this tea son, the traditional upper second- 
arv school towns now have eithei integrated general upper secondary 
sihool urn's oi else special units of both type I and tvpe 2. Larger 
towns and v tties often have upper secondarv schools of all three kinds. 
I hese si. bonis arc open to students from other municipalities, whether 
oi not those municipalities have uppei secondarv schools of their own. 
I he aiiav of lines and specialised coutses vat ics fiom one municipality 
t»i si hool ii» aitothei . ami soevciv uppei secondaiv school is attended 






Roughh ,?5 c t of all upper secondary school students take three- and four-year 
theoretical lines Although tt is principally these lines which prepare/or further 
ettutmnn all lines max confer general eligibility for higher education. 
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hv some students horn othei municipalities. Special provisions exist 
comctuine iiitciiiiiittitipal compensation for the admission of such 
students 

SpaiseK populated aieas do not have the same kinds of upper 
sccondarv schools as urban communities. If the population of upper 
sccondat\ school age talis consistently short of MM 16-year-olds, the 
(iovcinmcnt ma\ sanction the introduction of special, co-ordinated 
time schedules I hese are applicable to grades I and 2 of the three- and 
foui veai lines and ot the two-year st>eial line. In exceptional cases, a 
co otdmatcd tune schedule can also be applied in grade 3 of a three- 
vc.it line C ourses m the various 'caching sub|ects have been modified 
to tauhtatc the combined teaching ot pupils with different specialities. 
Studies in giadcs 3 and 4 oi the technical line are always concluded at 
an uppci seeondai\ school where this line is fully represented. This is 
also a lommon. though not necessar\ arrangement where the three- 
\eai hues aie concerned 

Lines and courses 

I he lines ot uppci secondaiy school can be seen fiom the accompany- 
ing table ami chait Hie table enumerates the lines specified in the 
I dilution Orduunee I he chart shows their sectorial identity and 
duration, the point being that lines can be divided into six sectors, viz. 
I) aits and siui.il silences seetoi . 2) nuising. social and consumer 
sei toi . M economic ami mcicantile seetor. 4) technical-industrial sec- 
toi . technical scientific sectoi and u) agricultural and forestry sec- 
toi I lie lines ate usuallv of two oi three years' duration, but the 
teihmcal scientific seetoi also includes a tout-vear line conferring 
what r called the uppci seeomlary school engineer s certificate. The 
toui veai line, hovvcvci. can be conchuieil attei three years with a 
complete leaving ceititicate which among other things confers genera! 
ami spevial cltgihtlitv tot admission to an institute ot technology. 
Between them (he technical scientific and technical-industrial sectors 
have the lamest nunibei ot student equivalents (places) and the largest 
numbci ot applicants Ncailv half of all student equivalents are located 
in these sei lors. wlicieas the agricultural and forestry sector accounts 
loi onlv I t I he economic ami mcicantile sei tor has more than 
one fifth ot all places, and the other sectors make up nearly one-third. 

I he lines ol upper secondaiv school can also be divided into three- 
andtiMii veai theoietical lines, two veai theoietic.il lines and two-year 
vocational lines Liking the countiv as a whole, over MY'i of all 
studcnu attend the three and tout veai lines, baielv I s '; take the 
two veai thcmctkal lines (admissions here having stcadiK declined 






Equal numbers of girts and boss apply for upper secondary school, but girls are 
Mill heaxth under represented m the technical theoretical and technical voca- 
tional lines 
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eucpttot the social hue), and about >V; take the two-year vocational 
hues Ihe hicakdown ot admissions between the various linos fluctu- 
ates tiom \eai to \eai . but pcuctallv speaking the economics lines and 
the two \eai social line attiaet the largest numbers of students where 
specialities aie concerned. 

As st«itcd catlici. ttie array of lines and courses varies from one 
siliooloi municipaht) to another. But the great majority of municipal- 
itcs with uppei secondaiv schools h.ive libeial artvsocial sciences 
lines, the three \oar economics and natural sciences lines, the four- 
vcai technical hue and the two \ car social and economics lines. Where 
vocational hues are concerned, the distribution and clerical line, the 
lonsumci and 01 social services hue, the motor engineering line and 
the woikshop line are included in most upper secondary schools witn 
vocational studies Nectro telecommunications lines are also 
common 

I pper secondary school apprenticeships 

Municipalities with uppei secondary schools have been entitled since 
l«/sn to oig.inise upper secondary school apprenticeship schemes. 
I'ndci a si heme ot tins kind, a company employee can also be an 
uppei sei oiid.it v school student, if the company provides him with 
training tot a paitu iilat trade in keeping with regulations issued by the 
education .uithoiitics ( hgamsationally this training is geared to upper 
scioudatx school and comes undei the su|H:rvision of the local educa- 
tion committee, which in matters ot this Kind acts in consultation with 
vocational tiauuug committees and SSA committees (see p. 72), 

I ppei secondarv school apprenticeship can take the form of long- 
teim ot shoit tcnn basic training It consists of individually planned 
ttamim* piom amines and can only come into question in cases where 
the turning concerned is not not mall) av ailable in the form of a line or 
specialised couisc ol uppei secondaiv school. 

I he local education lommittee draws up a s\liabus for each indi- 
vidr.tl uppei secondaiv school appi entice, following consultations 
with the iompauv i once t tied and with the iclevant vocational training 
ionimittee 01 SS \ committee It the ttatutng takes the form of two- 
ve.n basic tiaimng. it must contei knowledge and skills comparable 
with tliose which cm be .tupmed in vocational subjects as taught in 
two mmi volitional lines o| upper secondaiv school. The a ppi entices 
.ue entitled to leave ot absence tiom then employment to take part in 
uppei seiotidatv school studies 01 othei tennis ot education 

I ppei secondaiv school appieuttceslups ate distnbuted between 
intnui ipalities .tud .mounting veats bv the eountv education boards. 




l ines of upper secondary school as defined in the Education Ordinance 

I two year clothing manufacturing line 

2. two-year building and construction line 

3. two-year distribution and clerical line 

4. two-year operation and maintenance line 

5. two-year economics line 

6. two-year electro-telecommuuications line 

7. two-year motor engineering line 

8. two-year agricultural line 
V. two year consumer line 

10. two-year consumer and nursing line (never actually introduced) 

11. two-year food manufacturing line 

12. two-year music line 

13. two-year process engineering line 

14. two-year forestry line 

15. two-year social line 

16. two-year stxrial services line 
1 7 two-vear technical line 

18. two-year horticultural line 
W. two-vear woodwork line 

20. two-year workshop line 

21. two-year nursing line 

22. three-year economics line 
23 three vear liberal arts line 

2«l. three-year natural sciences line 

25. three-year social sciences line 

26. four year technical line 

Several of these lines are divided into branches, which in turn can be 
subdivided into variants Permissible branches and variants are 
specified in the time schedules. 

Admissions and numbers 

The formal qualification for upper secondary school entrance is com- 
pletion of compulsory school or its equivalent. A compulson school 
leaving certificate entitles the pupil to enter any line of upper second- 
ary school whatsoever, irrespective of the optional subjects taken at 
senioi level Choices arc based on information supplied by schools 
and. it requested bv the pupils themselves, interviews with teachers, 
educational and vocational orientation officers or directors of studies. 
Usually the pupils state more than one alternative in their applica- 
tions, giving their alternatives in order of preference. Most applicants 
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die admitted In then studies of fit si piefcience. Some pupils ac-.ept 
placement accoidtugto then second pieterence Those tailing to gain 
admission aicoiding to then fust 01 second preference are a« liberty U 
wait a vear and dun tiv again I he numbers ot students admitted ? ! 
the \arious lines aie fixed bv the (iovernmcnt and the National Board 
ot I Plication evciv soar Most admissions are made during the previ- 
ous spium. hut latu on a number of additional places ,-rc made 
av ailahle toi the k netit ot pupils who could not be admitted m the first 
round 

Guidelines iaid down bv the Riksdag lequire iipjvr sccondarv 
seho. \ to have a total numbei ot p* ices available corresponding to 
HHI'/ ot al! Id-vtMPokis. In reality, tnerc are nunc places than this, 
due partlv to the large propor .on of •mature" applicants, i.e. appli- 
cants not coming stiaight from compi -sory sc\ »ol. 

Tppei secondaiv school is in principle ai> optional school in which 
students are placed according to their owr/j choices, as opposed to a 
selective school. It is onlv Iries, such as the muse line, which for 
emplovment reasons have vet > few places, .hat have to employ a strict 
pohev ot selective admission. Applicants for lines of this kind can 
outnumber the available places several times over. Owing to the 
emplovment situation which has prevailed in recent years and to the 
tendenev foi voiine persons to make new attempts both one and two 
vears attei leaving iompulsoi\ school, the number of app:.. ants tor 
upper sv.vond.uv school is a i»ood deal greater than the number of 
places available ( Mheivvise tue number of applicants and the number 
ot places in vanous lines nstiallv tally quite well. Students, however, 
cannot be sine of obtaining Mien first preference in the i ,*per second 
ar\ school neaiest home, in which case they will tiiui themselves 
having to tiavel to another upper \eeondaiv school in the district 
Main students have to tiavel in this way because the line ot spec iahsed 
couise thev leqiuic is not available at theit nearest school. 

Most voarui pcisousappK loi upper sccondarv school immediately 
attei compulsoiv school. Mils is the case with about W; ot c uiipu 1 - 
soiv school pupils, but the number ot compulsoiv school applicants 
•ictualK admitted is s;ual!ci . because some pupils wait a year * ' order 
to be admitted to then line of hrst preference. ( )thets again deter then* 
uppei H-condaiv sc hooling because thev have been given the chance ot 
ictaiuim 4 fobs obtained duimg t* ^ siimmei Continuous vvoik c \peii 
eiue is a phis point toi uppe. secondaiv scluH entrants and is theie 
ioie in asset even to | upils who plan on continuing then schooling. 

I he piopoition ot matuie a\ icants has risen steadily in iceent 
vears .uid now stands at one haul ot the total number I his is pai feu 



I,u !• u ueot urban communities, or rather big towns "id cities. Appli- 
cants who have dctcued theft iipfK'i . 'umdurv v i\»oling for one <>i 
t o. veais attci conipulsoiv sihool. ic 17- and 18-year-olds, are also 
classified as m.n^e applicants. As from the IMK4/85 school ycai . those 
applying duectly from compulsory school will bv *t^en priority over 
iM.itutc applicants Many mature applicants are i.nout 20 years olda.v* 
have been gamtullv employed for some years. Now that they wish to 
qualify M more advanced |obs, they ehoo%e to xiu.b at upper second- 
ai\ yii .1 rather than in municipal adult education. In future thev 
will be referred s> adult education if ;heic are no places Available :a 
them in ?N >..uth educan -a sweni. 

( urriculum 

I he I'ppci Sccondaf) School Curriculum is constructed on evsentially 
the * .*r»e lines as its compulsory school counterpart. It eonta as goals 
and gaidcimcs, genetal duections. tmt wludulex and syllabi. Since 
theic are many different lines and time schedules and. to a great 
extent, different teaching subjects, as well as branches and variants in 
bighci giades. the I pper Secondary School! vinculum is divided into 
a host ot uitfcient parts m which the var • •■. lines are described. Only 
the goals, guidelines and general dire* oons are common to all study 
routes I he pienent I : pper Secondary School C urriculum. Lgy 70, was 
apdated and lepiinted *n \W} 

I he cuiiiculum supplements may contain syllabi for specialised 
courses ami advanced specialised c nitxcs. As the name implies, these 
couixes cover a more re* :nctive field than lines of study. They can vary 
in duiatM n horn a tew weeks to two years, ami they cover an extremely 
wide range ot topics telating foi cxamptc to local industry oi focusing 
on new and universally applicable techniques, such as computer set 
ence Advanced special' od courses, ith ck at ly specified educational 
objectives. ohe" ot a practical nature, are also an alternative to higher 
education The past two vc.ws have *eerl a stukmg mc :ase in the 
numbers ot students admitted to advanced specialised eouises. 

I he eituieii 1 >m is constantlv being changed to a greater or lesser 
ixteu. Swedish uppei secondarv schooling focuses heavily or working 
lite and its svllabi tlKu t >re have to be adapted to changes in teehn**!- 
oev . ii m.irulactuiing pioce**es. ('oitiouter science, which ^aruly 
existed at all in upper oondaiv school betoie l ( >70, is now dealt with 
moteoi Irs* . xh.tustivelv m all lines of study, both as a tecna ^ogy and 
as a lactoi in soeietv Hut piact:< al experience ot course planning and 
the students' workload i .,.*..> *o le d to cm rirtila changes, which in this 
t *e a ie »iiblisi . d m the'lorm ot supj neuts. Other change are 
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made to the tiim*.ulum in thc*ormni ordinances and schedules. This 
is Ilk' i,i.e tut cxanaplr with a »H'w tune schedule tor »he naturJ 
siutHi's uric mi lutttfi^ siuh alternative subjects as ?n\v mental 
eiigmeeiing aiffi computet science 

I he Mine schedules toi theoretical lines ot upper sccondatv sehoo! 
haw changed in ucenf \car. as a result of mcional government 
spending cuts I heie is more pooling *>t teaching resources between 
lines <i| vtuiK ih.in theic used to be. and some lessons in the termir «I 
grade mav be devoted to pnvul study without any Vachci inputs. 

( ertam *ub,evtsaie studied continuously in all lines. I'hisis the case 
with Swedish, spoil at A civus oi woikuig lite one nation. I iiglish is 
coui|. ulsntx in all theoretical lines and several veeattonal ones. The 
two veai vocational lines uMialU ha* v only a small mitiiber of general 
subjects, hut students taking these lines can nj\ .01 one o«* wore 
guict il subject^ with .1 coticspt . ding reduction of th< " vu.attoiiul 
piactice I he lommoncst options aie lughsh. mathematics and tech- 
nical dialing. ( tenet a I sub|ects ate indu ied in the s*iiab» toi |Ir two- 
veai soual hue. 

t durational and vocational orientation, and also practical work*, g 
Ittcoiieiit.ilioti. continue thtoughout uppei secondary school. I Wider- 
stattdahlv. oiicntahon is more specialised than in compulsotv 
and it is in^dr to concentrate on fields relating to ou individual 
student's Itfie ot studv In tlu theoretical lines, however, practical 
wotkmg lite onentatton continues to be ot a general nature hucn.au 
lines, t g technical hues, the building and 1 tmsmi. Hon line, the 
distribution and riot teal line and t K e nurs ig h«:e. relevant v.ork 
cxpencncc at wot k places outside school tonus an tntegial part ot 
studies duimg the school veai In other lines too. vuik experience 
tends to fie oig.uused partly outside school when thu is pos-. hie. As 
the niunhei ot students admitted to voeat tonal h.ies incieases. im^ • 
and mote woik expcnciKe will probably In organise* away lioni 
school 

I iten»n languages have alwavs iircupicd a ptominent position 
Swedish uppct ciomlaiv schools, bill the lange ot la;«g*iages .v.s 
change J. ( lassieal languages. u I atm and still nore se '. /reek, have 
vielded pnde of place to Spanish. Russian. Malian i d even non- 
l utopiMii l.mguages sin 1 , as ( lunesr. I atm msotai ■ it is t.iught 
otten fonm p^tt ol a lombinci' libdal aits and social •ctcners Inn 
I tnlish. as we h.t e ah adv seen is 1 cuin*.ulsoi\ ot 01 jouai %ub|e : 
h t the l'u.ii maiot'tv W uppu secoudat* sehool stu. nts. 

In spin- nt tl . sine: livtvmn mtii lines tit studv. eat. mde Jual hoe 
includes .1 host nt dttt-.'tcnt subjects y dents taktn. the '.icoictical 





the balatu e between ant ral and vomt tonal subjects in various lines of 
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hues still haw ten dith lent sublets in gude J. and the\ have little 
tip|nutiifiit\ i»l iniKt-iiti.iiiiir < in Ileitis which ate particularly relevant 
to thru plans tm thetutute Swedish uppei seeoiulaiv schools ditler in 
this tespett. tor example, tit.;?* the sixth hum o! Anglo Saxon schools. 

Becausi ot itxdi\eixit\ of lines and subjeets. Swedish upper second- 
at\ school has tl n exttemelx differentiated eurriculum. but this does 
not implv ati\ spcuahsation icsemhhng the elite mathematics, sport or 
toieiun languages classes existing in some countries such as the Soviet 
I 'iiioii and Pe ( iettnaii I >emoeratic Republic. ( )n the other hand, elite 
spoitsmcn and spoi tswomen ate able to moditv their studies in several 
lines tit uppei secomlai v school so as to accommodate their sporting 
activities I his often involves piolonging their studies by one school 
wai Oitleieiif spoiling activities are organised at different upper 
seiondaiv si hools with good naming facilities and qualified coaches. 
Sinulai moihtuations. though on an extremelv limited scale, can be 
made toi tin- bench! of students specialising in dance or music (not to 
be contused with the two-veal music line existing at a small number of 
uppei setomlaiv schools). Specialisation of this kind is subject to a 
rigid sclritioii pnueduie I he principle is controversial and. as we 
have seen, is applied on a veiv limited scale. I he students involved 
lumibei hundtrds lathei than thousands. l-\en where aesthete and 
piactical subjeits air concerned, however, there is a tendency in 
tavotit of i tit leased spet talisatioii as a means of providing additional 
student equivalents in uppei seeoiulaiv school ami a\o*dtng early 
uneinplovincnt 

Collaboration with the employment sector 

As the pirn'tlmi! settioiis have alicadv maile clear. Swedish upper 
sciomiarx <* In oK tot us he.it tlx i>n the emplovnient sector. "litis is 
paitlv dm- to the mtcmatcd upper secondatv school having resulted 
tioui the amahMtnatitm o| ihtleient fvpes of school, including several 
w hit h toi met lv piov ided v t n ational e<hication It is also due to the fact 
that the new uppei set ondat v school was intended fiom the very 
ouist t to .ulmtt the mai*tiitv ot all |h vear oltls ami to provide them 
with .it least two vcais sihoohng in piactue. tittuallt all pupils 
completing then tompul»oiv si hoolimr totlav attend uppei sceottdaty 
s* h.iol soon< i 01 lain I hits althouuh schooling in Sweden tseompul 
s»it\ t.-i mm vr.us. i he rie.it m.i|tutt\ ot \oung petsous attend school 
t«Miltv.n\. us.»i moil- I |Tci set ondaiv school admissions on this 
t!i in i ••us m i M ve ti* »t b-vn t onsrdcicd cconoiiin allv viable without 
a lai:-t poition .*t students eiiteiun*. emplovnient as stioti as thev 
l , ,v ' ^h \. i lvtufun.uk tor the municipal expansion of upper 
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sccondaix s t luitiluu' the Riksdag defined a lat |£Cf to the effect that at 
least »v ( of all uppei srtondaiv school students should icccixc practi- 
i.il vocational (Mining 

Rigid ennttols haw heen neccssarx in order to achieve the target 
thus dehned In the Riksdag for the volume of vocational education in 
uppei sccondaix school It is less expensive for municipalities to 
.11 1. mite genetiil theoietical instruction, and in many places this 
uistiucMon is demanded In a ma|oiitv of students. Now that upper 
sccoiulaiN school admissions ate being stepped up to give as many 
voung pet st ms as possible the oppoittinits of meatttngful activity after 
compulsoi\ school, it » iboxc all the vocational hues that are being 
expanded Municipality . are receiving an incentive grant for every 
lie* student equivalent added to such lines in relation toth* number of 
stude-u cqtm. Vents tcv the ptc ceding year 

I he lotus on wot king lite entails a great deal of c ^operation be- 
tween schools and tiade otganisations. together with .cprcsentatives 
ot the soi lal pat tneis ( i e. ti ade unions and employers* associations) at 
both tcutial and local levels. At central level this eo-i operation relates 
amour of lu-i things to the compilation of syllabi and the specification 
ot equipment lot pi actual and theoretical lines of vocational study, the 
appotiioutuent ot student equivalents between different lines, and the 
o\eiall planmm* ot piactical working life orientation «ind work experi- 
etice awa\ hom school A» local level, educational and vocational 
oiicntatiou in lompulsorv and upper sccondaix school* is a major 
iiuuetn Hut co opetation ot this knul can also relate to the dimen- 
sioning of mh ational ediieation in the nutnicipalit>. the implementa- 
tion ol sxllabi. the design ot facilities, the piocuienient of equipment 
and teaclmu' mateuals. in sei\ice tuui'Mg *ot school staff, work 
expei icnce aii.imtcuieiits toi pupils in school unl elsewhere, upper 
sctotid.ux school appienticeslups and othei nu.tters besides. 

\t leiuiuial ami local levels, in keeping will* the I ducation Act, 
iheie exist planning committees known as SSA committees (SSA 
heme nIioi t ni Swedish loi "co-operation between schools and working 
hie ) I kesc vonunittei s. which ate attihated to the eounty education 
bo.nd and the U u al education committee tespevtivelx . have the taskof 
.issistiui* political bodies m mattcts iclatmg to links with the employ- 
mull sritm I he SSA lotiiimttec athhated to the local education 
« ommiliee is also uq m ted to keep vocational education undei ohser- 
v itnui within its nuuucipahtx Municipalities with upper secondary 
schools i|m> Ii.ivc MK.itiou.il ti.tmmg coinimttces toi the sectors rep- 
icsetitrd in then vocational cdtuatton 

I .uli SS A i ommittec ionsisis ot icpieseiitatives ot the social part- 




UCIs atld fill- ptlhln eiuplovuietlt seiVUV. as Well as IcptCSClltatlVCs of 
the local cdtuatiou iniiiiMitlri .itul ol si hool sMft and pupils The 
pupils patents can also lu- lepicscutcd lh< SSA committees eo- 
opci.itc with the local vocational naming loumuttccs. msotai as the 
lattei exist Ihcsc SSA committees aie fairly new. ami so diltcrcut 
miiim ipalities ln«vc accpiued vetv different experience of then ac- 
tivities 

I he vocational ttaiumg committees eompnse icprcsvntativcs of 
emploveis and employes in the seetoi concerned, together with icp- 
tesetitahvcs of school staff and pupils Within then vanous lields. 
these committees have much the same duties as those ol the SSA 
eonmuttees in relation to municipal educational and vocational orien- 
tation and vocational education gcuctally. 

Marks and competence 

Maiks m uppei secondaiv schools aie aw aided evciv term, lust as in 
conipulsoiv school, thev aie aw aided on a five point scale, five being 
the Inchest avvatd ohtainable and one the lowest Marks obtained on 
completion of a two vear line confer general eligibility for higher 
education piovided the student has taken Swedish and English 
iomses (oiiespouding at least to the two vcai social line. In addition 
to tins ncncial ehmhiluv. special qualifications are required in the 
submits lelevaut to the pioposed studies and 01 piactical experience 
of similai lelevaiue 

Development and experimentation 

Pioposals foi a letoim of uppei secondaiv school weic p'epaied by a 
government loumussion between »*>?(> and tliceatlv MMis. This com- 
mission had among othei t mugs been msiiuctcd to co-oidinatc studies 
on a sci tonal basis loi the fust u\u and tucu to ottei giadual diftcrcm 
tiation. thimeh not ncccssanlv uumediatelv altei giade I. Oppor- 
tunities weie to be pto\ uled lot studies to be puisued on a sandwich 
basis u> addition to which the commission was to investigate the 
leasibihtv ol to oiutuatiui! uppei second tiv schooling with the corre- 
sponding h .nines ol municipal adult e iucatiou and labour market 
ttainmg I his commission was ap| minted shortly before the tall of the 
StMal Deiuoc tatii ( iovctimieut m the au umn of 1 07ft I he successive 
mm sot lalist ( »ovciumeutsol the |0 ?o s issued supplemental v terms of 
ti teieme ol a MUiuwhat dttteieut tcuoi fiom the ongmal ones, which 
Uteailv compounded the commission's rftttk ultics. t he eventual pro- 
posals, although put toiwatd while the last o the nun socialist (iov 
einnu niN was in puwu , agiccd to a gieat extent with the main pnnci 
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plrs tit the ii nt i.t I trims ul lefeiejue I ai teaching changes wcte called 
ft »i itt tlu* stun till t- i*l uppei m umhI.uv schooling, the organisation of 
studies .nul the wav in whuli Mudents wcie divided up. 1'o-opetation 
between schools ami the emplovtncnt seetoi was to he intensified and 
all students wete to icccive vvidei wotking , :fe orientation and or 
\»h iition.il education 

Some of these pioposals vveie hea\iK criticised h\ the bodies to 
vvhu h the\ vveie emulated lot comment . hut the tccommctidations for 
aio-oidmation ot studies in giadc I followed bv successive differentia- 
tion with an uk leasing amount of vocational specialisation, and also 
tin Thevo onhnatioii of difletent kinds of upper sccondaiv schooling, 
wcie mi the whole given a positive reception 

Iheie lotild hatdlv he anv question of the commission's proposals 
heme implemented acioss the hoard, considering both their highly 
lonttou'isial chaiactei in eeit.un icspccts ami the costs which would 
have been involved lu the spring ot IW4. the Social Democratic 
(loveiutnent which had come to powci in IW? issued guidelines tor 
evpeimicntal activities in line with some of the proposals contained by 
the iiuumissioti s getietal icpoit. I he National Hoard of I ducation 
has been put m \ hatge ol tins expenmeutation. All municipalities with 
uppei sevomlat \ schools aie being invited to participate in the scheme, 
but paith ip.ition is voluutai v I he pioposals to be tested include a co- 
otdmattonot stiithes m made I . with admissions to broad study sectors 
toi using on the teihtitc.il. sitei.il 01 economic sector of employment. 
Ihfteient tvpesof uppei seeomiaiv sclioolmg ' vouth'education, adult 
education and lalnnii maikct tiainmg) are • No to be experimentally 
u» niduiatcd < oiipetatioti between silnn % and the employment 
m\Ioi is to be intensified I'ppci secomlarv school apprenticeships 
have K'eu pLucd on a peimaiUMH looting. I Itorts aie also being made 
to piuvulc all students with vvoik experience Additional scope will be 
ni.ide available lot Swedish and toicign languages. Swedish is already 
Ivme. made a komptilsinv subject m giade Z of all lines as from the 

Ns I ss si ||«iti| \t .i* 

I h«* intention is f;>i students to be able, attei grade I. to choose 
i muses of v .it \ tni* plantations and in this wav giadtiallv arrive at a 
Mutable edtuation.il ol icctive and foi each stuuent to lav the appropri- 
ate fiMindatiiuis of emplovmeiit and subsequent education. Ilius the 
nil . i in f.»t uppei seeoiulaiv sthoolmi: to be feasible on a basis of 
altet ii.ui* »n between studies and Ion gel ot shoitci periods ot gainful 
eittphwiMi it' InteimiNsions ot this kind will then become a natural 
t.ut«»t in students development, nut a svinptoiu of failuie due to an 
uiappii*piiate % Imit <»t studies 





I M'p.tMti.ins .in- m«ivs m piotuess Uu the expenmcntal activities, 
whu h ah due to begin dimui* the IWI xs school umi I hose activities 
ate intended to lead t*> vohiu'aiv ami successive changes in upper 
sccondaiv school which will not cm.nl anv additional expense. 

As lm.uIc * of upper secondary school is organised at piesent. 
students xtill have about tcii diffeient subjects, which gives them little 
chaiucofioincntiatingon lieldx which the\ timl particularly interest- 
mg \ anous investigative bodies have ptoposcd or discussed making 
uppet scmtnlatv .chool come to an end at guide 2. i.e after a total of 
eleven \eais' combined compulxoiv and uppet secondary schooling. 
I he thud \e.u would then he teplaced with a college yea? in which 
students wishma to do xocoulilpiepate for higher studies or specialise 
in uk ational training immcdiatelv alter upper secondary school. Stu- 
dents totild spend this vc.it on subjects conferring special competence 
foi then intemkd post sccondat\ studv 01 vocational toute. and thev 
could alsocoiucntiate on fieldsot particular mteiest I hixutllcge yeai 
would have moie in common with the Hntish sixth form or with the 
Atnct u .in |unu u i ojlcgc than with the existing grade V The impending 
expcnmentalsi heme in iv mitccivuhlv alsoinelude expemnentsof this 
kind 



Stuniapal adult education 
Objectives and organisation 

I hc uk leased oppoitunities foi studv available to the voungei geneia 
tion made it nctessaiv to inciease and svstematisc sum In i oppoi- 
tuiaties loi adults, especiallv those who could not gain access to more 
than limited education in the past 

I cejsl.ition passed in MJfiS made muniupal authonties responsible, 
v\itheth\t tiom about l*# 'II. loi enabling adults wishing to do so to 
stmlv .uul ipialitv in snbjei ts taught at the semoi level of compulsory 
sJnml (thoueh \ nehsh teaching h illows the entire compiilsorv school 
svllabiisi .uul uppei sicondai v school. 01 else to kccivc special voca- 
tional ediu.ition Stmhes at uppet sccondaiv school confemng loimal 
ipiahtuafmns however .no also ot mteiest to peisons who have 
ptevmuslv .iiicntlrd uppei sciotulaiv school but need to augment then 
ipialitu ations t»»i tuithci vocational education 

Municipal aduh ediuaMon is Matted In uppei secoiulaiv or (semoi 
level I ioinpulsuiv m hool leachcis 01 In siunlarlv qualiticd tcacheis 
emplovcd on an houilv basis I alee schools van also have lull tune 01 
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fuit tutu- u .uliim* -tt .ill ot thru own concerned exclusive!* with adult 
education 

Municipal intuit education i ,iti In* affiliated to an upper secondary 
school 01 to the senior level o! compulsory school and is then adnunis- 
teicd In a special duector of adult studies who is directly responsible to 
the hcadinastci Adult education in large municipalities is organised in 
sepaiate «idmtiustiatt\c units having then own headmaster and one or 
moie duectots ot studies 

I essoins olten take place in the evenings, using the otdiuary upper 
sccotidaiv and semoi le\el schools, with then various facilities and 
amenities I aigc sepaiate municipal adult education units can also 
have facilities ot then own. not least tor daytime instruction. 

I he minimum age limit tor municipal adult education is IS ( 16 (or 
stmhes.it lompulsoiv school level). Special regulations. ipply concern- 
ing student benefits INioi to each school vear. consultations concern- 
ing the aiiav ol couises are held with the adult education associations 
i.Mit. I H\\ Vmwskolan. etc. ) leptesented in the municipality. It is 
also iopuiion piactue toi these various agencies topool their informa- 
tion tesoiitces 

In the admission ol students, inhumation concerning the courses 
available plavs .m nupottaut pail, togethet with educational and voca- 
tional i >i H'lit.it i« ui and educational guidance. Schools help to ensure 
that applicants tan hci'.ui then Mudiesal the light level. Those who are 
not so l.ttttiluti with educational activities are helped to plan their 
studies and develop then studv techniques, but they also receive 
assistant e ol a moie spec itic natuie. I hese activities tpinhtv lot special 
State mauts Municipal adult education has attiacted between 25C1,CMKI 
and *i k i j h M 1 students in lecent veais I heie is little likelihood ot these 
htttitcs itu icasmi! 

lo hcem with, municipal adult education ottctcd a jungle of 
tonises. a leuacv ol the \eiv geneious State gi„ regulations applying 
within the old vocational schools Ouahticatioi. foi lutthei education 
oi new jobs has giaduallv come to tank as the hueniost objective, and 
the \dult I dm atton < hdinance lavs down that priontv is to be given to 
iiMiipitlsoiv si hool uunses and lo couises calcium to. f he needs of the 
laboui maikei I his Oidmaiuc also specilies the subjects in which 
* iintscs in. iv be oieamsed 

Curriculum 

Atluli edtn aiion heean bv billowing the compulsotv school and upper 
set ondaiv st \i\uA itu tn ula I his. ol couise . involved difficulties, since 
the » mm ula an designed t * > t students lacking adult experience m 
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venous lespci ts Sim c the IW?'N1 school veai . municipal adult educa- 
tion has had its own i unit iiliiiu I he educational objectives set for the 
vattoiis teaching subfects coiicspnnd to those at the senior level ot 
cnmpuisor\ school and in uppei secondaiv school, hut the content and 
design of teaching have to be modified to suit the situation of adult 
students ,tud to tie in with their previous experience. This means, for 
example, that tcachci supemsvil instruction occupies less time than in 
south education 

Studies ate oiganised in the tot in ut separate courses, with students 
attending oik or moie each The content ot particularly lengthy 
couises. e g subjects taught both in compulsory school and in upper 
secondaiv school, ts divided into stages corresponding to different 
levels ot giades ot school Shorter courses too relate to these stages, 
depending on the level ot instiuction. Compulsory sthoo' and upper 
secoiulatv school couises arc divided into a baste section taken by all 
students, and an advanced section, in which the students choose their 
own assignments. Ihus theie arc very good prospects of work being 
oiganised to sun the needs and interests ot each individual student. 

A student lomplctmg one ot these staves receives a leaving eertifi- 
i ate. and a icitituatc can be issued summarising all the studies com- 
pleted 

lust as in the mmptdsory school system, every municipal adult 
education unit is requited to diaw up a local working plan, specifying 
the aims ot activities ami the goals ami content ot the svllabi. This plan 
piovides the basis on which activities ate evaluated prior to every new 
school veai. and il has to be reviewed ami augmented as the need 
auses Working plans aie jomtlv compiled bv school management, 
teachets .mil students and aie subject to approval bv the headmaster. 

Basic education for adults 

Ntunuip.il adult education also includes basic education arranged for 
adults lacking the clement* ot leading, writing 01 mathematics Basic 
education is intended toi both Swedish-speaking and non-Swedish 
speaking pel sons aged |h 01 ovei. and its purpose is to convey the 
knowledge and skills forming a neeessaiv foundation of employment 
and tuithcr education Another essential aim is to develop the stu- 
dents abihtv to appiaise then own situation and the surrounding 
iommumtv and lo eiu outage them to take pait in the piocess of social 
development Basic education ;tl\o includes elements of social studies 
and geneial science Studies ;ue planned on an individual basis and. 
where possible, conducted in small gioups Participants numherabout 
IO.imo annuallv atul toughlv one- third ot them are Swedes. 
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< hit ii-.u ii .u hviiu- . .ucou*aiuscd in housing areas and workplaces to 
iiintai! ttlnlts in iK't-tt <i| hasu tdmatiou I hese activities are jointly 
onjaniscd hv the .ulult education associations ami municipal adult 
education authorities 

Basic education tor adults is financed entirclv by means of State 
inantx. wliii h also w»ver the cost of infonuation and out i each 
activities educational guidance, educational and vocational onenta- 
tion and lield trips, social woik. intcipteting seivices and supportive 
institution Students aic entitled to special adult studv assistance. 



I he " youth guarantee " 

Mum. ipal mthontics have Ken lequncd since the mid-seventies to 
follow up the punness of voting persons leaving compulsory school 
without iianiji on to regular educ.ition or permanent employment This 
follow up icspuusibihtv continues until the school-leaver is IS. Origi- 
uallv it was i • uititn-il to ulcntitvmg the voung persons concerned and 
lollowine then aitivities so as to he able to intervene with supportive 
measuics it m-u , ss.it\ Since hISII. follow-up responsibilities have 
been culauvd i>i uu hide ducct rneasiues aimed at channelling young 
pcisons mid u uulai edmatioii 01 finding them emplovment as soon as 
possible Suue tin- assignment thus given to the municipalities was 
aimed at piov uhm* all \ouim pcisons with education or other meaning- 
till utiviiv up 10 the ai'cot ISuudei the auspi.es ot the local education 
lomuuitces i he follow up scheme came to ne known as the "youth 
ni.iianiec I Ik* lot al education committees, acting in conjunction 
with the puhlii emplovment seiviee aiul the irumeipal social welfare 
oMiMiiiitvH s. .ue t centred to uuatautee th.tt ever v thing possible is done 
t.» i nan- that .ill voting pcisons. and not onlv those attending upper 
se. ■ •Hilar \ m hnnl ait* enabled to develop and live in accordance with 
tin ht-ai piuuiplr k vpicssed in Section I ot the I ducation Act. 

\ unMis [nlltiw up expedients have been tned. e.g. introductory 
onuses l*»ne petioiU of voiational induction and special ' youth 
i»ppoiciuiiti.x A new ordinance came into effect on 1st Jul\ IW 
toiMiniii: 1 si ue Giants towards follow up nieasuies on behalf of 
vomi • pi i -..mi-, undei Is It is the lesponsibihtv ot the local education 
toiiiuuttet * io%ve thai suitable ineastuesaie taken An individual plan 
i* drawn up |..| v. v f i v vouuii pci son tctjuiiing nieasuies of ihts kind. 
I his p|. tn -ru In. Irs elements of guidance, education and employment 
uu! n»vei . ilu eniii." penod foi which incisures mav be iei|tiiied. The 
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plan wlmh is drawn up ut consultation with the voting pa son. is 
ouitmuouslv rr.ippi.u-.**'! 

I .k h ituliMdu.il pi. in is tctpuied. h»i tin- sake of contimutv. to 
unhide a follow up pi ogi amine occupying not more than six weeks per 
\i\u A pl.tn should also include "youth opportunity " employment or 
some othci woik expciiciicc. alternating with education. 111 the form 
of separate i muses, nppei sccoudatv school courses or municipal 
adult education couises 

I he teitn ' vouth oppoitunitv" relets to employment qualifying for 
State giants, with wages and othet benefits paid 1 1 1 accordance with a 
spcual agteeiuent Ivtween the social paitnets (i.e. trade unions and 
einploveis' associations) This tvpe of employment is usually subject 
to a iiiaxuiuuu hnm ot six mouths' duration, but in special eases it can 
he piolonned h\ up to five months, making eleven months in all. 
Within tins pei rod the voung person may haxe obtained permanent 
empIo\ merit 01 entered regular education, l ulling this, new "youth 
opportunity " empIo\menl can be arranged Alter reaching the age of 
Is. a jobless voungstei can obtain a different kind of paid employment 
ot»* iiuscd In the municipal authorities and funded. fot the most part. 
In the Matt 

follow up activities ate mostly geaied to upper secondary schools 
and subject to their management. Thev can also l>e integrated with 
iutiuKip.il adult education 01 compulsotv schooling, or thev can be 
scpaiatcK .idmiiiistered N oung peisons taking part in educational 
.utilities under the follow up ptogtamme ate alwavs regarded as 
uppei seeoudarv mImoI students and enjov the lights which this im- 
plies 

Some municipalities have set up special \outh centres to otganise 
ineasuies connected with the voutfi miatantce". the aim being to 
make it tnou attractive even loi \outig pet sons with extieme school 
tutuuie to attend and take putt in a follow-up programme When 
activities «»t this kind ate based etituelv out of school, however, thev 
have to he drsiL'iied in such a wav as to make \oung per sons genuinely 
iri!i-rt sled m titrther education of a conventional kind, otherwise the 
participants are h.ible to be branded as dropouts instead of being 
ft-iped 

llii* a- M\ Hies entailed bv the follow up ptogt.unmc itself ate 
t urn. Iv itidtvi.lu rhsrd and usuallv quite uue.uiveiition.il Apait It 0111 
cdu- iM-'U.i! and vm .itton.i! tMiidaiue. thev can also include the 
dev. I..pm. u! »»t mi % h basu skills as Swedish and aiitlmietie and 
clrmcni u v studies t * » 1 the ,u tpiisition ot basic knowlcduc . n« M least on 
tlu .ii* ; it ••! soiial .ttt.uis and working hie Hut ptactice 111 the 
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loutmes nt iliMiplinr mealtimes and hxgienc can also bo included. 

I ho follow up m heme has bom opeiated with an encouraging 
amount ot success in icicni vcais Municipal authorities have 
succeeded not onI\ in establishing contact with the majotit\ of young 
poisons comme thin the scope of the ordinance, they have also been 
able to pro\ id- mdai activities for a very large proportion of them. 
Additional funds ai e likeU to be made a\ ailable for this purpose in the 
next tew veais f he lact tomaius. houovoi . that in spite ot the meas- 
ufos thus taken on hehalt ot Ih- and 17 \eai olds, the proportion of 
jobless \onngsteis between the ages of IS and 25 is vetv large by 
Swedish sl.nui a ids Iducatton ina\ also come to constitute an alterna- 
ti\e toi this gioup. espeualU if the growth ot labour demand lags 
behind the up i w 'e 



Wither education 

Official inquiries and policy decisions 

Ibehei edm.itton does not ieall\ come within the scope of a book 
dca'mg wuh the imuucipal school sworn, but it is not out of place to 
gi\e a hi id desuiption of the de\eiopnicnt and reotganisation of 
highei edm ,1(1011 snue the ictornt piocess began in I ISO. The pattern 
heiecloseb lescmhlesthc letoiui ol eompulsoi\ and uppet secondary 
schooling, .dthough the piocess has boon more proti acted and the 
pioposcil chaoucs inoic eontiovoisial 

Icachci education, natiiialK enough, was the first fonn ot higher 
education to be affected In the school ret onus Intil then, (cachets 
had been turned .it colleges pioviduig complete onuses of studios for 
pi tniai \ and elemental v schoi I teachers, as well as a cei tain amount of 
pt.Ktual and theoretical teachei tiaimng tor prospective subject 
te.uheis with demeos and loi v.inous othei categories 

lite I'Mh Schools ( ommission had alieadv leeomniondod the 
establishment ot schools ot education to take chaige ot piacticallv all 
lo.iihei tiaiiinu». Mailing wiMi class teachers tor luutor and intermedi- 
ate levels and subject teaihets tor senior level. I he letoini was set in 
tiain. toll.mmii otti.'ial nujuiries and special legislation, with the 
establishment ol the fust school of education in Stockholm in IVS -and 
.1 s« ii.u«l m M.ilmo m lu *o I Ins cvcntualK le ulted in seveial impor- 
tant 1 h.itii'.cs in u\u hoi cdmation I -.Metiers a 1 ho \auous levels of the 
school svsiein now vanu to icceivo then piaitieal and theoretical 
Mainuto, .it the same sdiool. the piaetieal and theoretical tiaming 
ici cued h\ snb|ei 1 teachei > was radu alh piolonged and class teacher 
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turning was upgiadcu hv making matriculation or completion of con- 
tinuation school an .idiuissmu leqitiicmciit. At the same time, the 
schools <it education ac.juned depattments of educational research, 
headed b\ protessuis ot educational methods, in this way teacher 
training acquired a direct link with educational research. 

In connection with the travaux preparatoires for the l%2 policy 
decision on compulsoi \ schooling, the l%0 Teacher Kducation Com- 
mission was appointed to ittake recommendations concerning the 
organisation and content ot the training to be given to all teachers 
except teachers of art education, sport, music, home economics, child 
studies and handicraft (as these subjects are known today), as well as 
commercial and vocational subjects in compulsory and post-compul- 
soi\ schools I Tic Commission recommended thoroughgoing changes 
nototiU m teacher education but also in the faculties of humanities and 
natural sciences whete prospective senior level and upper secondary 
school t cache is pursued their subject studies. 

Teacher education was now to take place at schools of education in 
the uimersitv cities and in several of the towns and cities which had 
ptcvtotisU h id teachei training colleges. Since then, the schools of 
education have been integrated with the higher education system and 
have also been made to include the training of educational and voca- 
tional oiuMit.ttioti officers, pre school teachers, recreation instructors, 
etc 

I oilow nig the usual consultation procedure by the bodies concerned 
and mam scats' drafting work with numerous twists and turns, a 
government bill tot the reorganisation of studies at faculties of 
humanities and natural sciences was passed by the Riksdag in l%9. 

I his legislation provided for fixed study programmes with specified 
objectives am! a successive choice of subjects leading to the BA or 
HSc degree Subject studies were to be brought more closely into line 
with school requirements. ! he duration of studies was to be normal- 
ised, which in practice meant quite a substantial reduction of time 
inputs, with HA and HSc. studies taking three years to complete 
instead of about toni as previously. This has gradually equipped 
teachers of certain subjects with more adequate subject knowledge for 
teaching purposes, but it has also resulted in newly trained teachers 
having less command ot their subjects. As pail of the same process, the 
tw«» postgtadtiate degiees were subsequently amalgamated to form a 
single Vh I) I his too has very often entailed a decline in the quality of 
Ph |) theses, owing to the shorter length of time allowed for post- 
gtaduate sttulu s. 

The reorganisation ot studies at humanities and natural sciences 
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faculties ptcsagcd a ^icatn clement of specialisation tn all higher 
education and the oiiumsational m oidmation of traditional uimer- 
sitv studies with othei highei edueatioii 

Official iiiquuicN concerning higher education continued well into 
the |M7lK. tnainU under the aegis ot the l%81:ducat ion Commission. 
I hese deliheiations led in 1^75 to the passing of legislation on higher 
education which can he said to he based on the same principle of 
integiation and umtomuty ot stiucfure comhmed with a diversity of 
educational oppot (unities as was made to apply to uppet secondary 
school am}. mitiallv . to compulsorv schools as well. As a result. Swed- 
ish highei education has a hieaiith which distinguishes it from the 
highei education systems of othei Western European countries but is 
pci haps compaiable to the s\stem in the US, Where structure and 
level ot studies ate concerned, however, comparisons with Hastcrn 
l uiopc .tie mote apposite 

Objectives and organisation of higher education 

Section I ot the 1 ligher Education Act defines the tasks of the higher 
cdmaiion svstem as comprising the conduct of education, research 
and development I dot ation is to be scientifically based and must 
enable students to prepare for various occupations or to develop 
within the occupations the\ already have. All education must promote 
the peisonal development ot the student. One general educational 
objective is the piomotton ot undct standing tor other countries and 
intei national attaits. 

It will be noticed «hat coinpulsotv sil.ools, upper secondary schools 
and highei education have \uv similat goals. All three are pte emi- 
nentlv coneeinei) with personal, all-nand development and purpose- 
oncnteil studies I he higher education system alone numbers inter- 
nationalisation anionu itsstatutoiv objectives. Where compulsory and 
uppci scvondaiv schools aie concerned, tlrs objective is stated in the 
auricula 

\s s,i\s on p Iv the Imrhei education svstem is divided into six 
lemons, with the umvcisities ot Stockholm. Uppsala, I inkoping, 
I unii. (toteboti: and I mea as parent units and a number of smaller 
eolleucs within each univeisitv legion. At regional level, a certain 
am. Mint ot hmhci education hiown as municipal higher 
eihu atton is mteuiated with the municipal upper secondatv schools. 
I In- hiehci cdm ation units m the six legions aie listed in Appendix I 

All univeistties and umvciMtv colleges piov.de basic studies in the 
hum ot gmeral studv piogiamines in the following five vocational 
hamine >riti»is 1 1 technical. 2) adntiiustiative eeoinnue and social 





wolttte I) Mirihi.il .f»nl musing. U teaching and S) cultural and 
t'-fotiiiahon.u Ihr sriiitftai hum. I. ..es am the gciioial suidv pit) 
tuammcs icttcit liio focus m* limhci education in the euiplnvntcH 
^ sector 

Apart Irom the general studv programmes, theie are locvi .md 
/ individual ptogrammcs and supplementary piogrammes. f ocal pro- 
giai . ties ptovn 1, naming lot activities within ■ particular occupa- 
tional spheie, c tourism. Individual ptogiammes, as the name 
implies, utter toi individual prcn.rences Supplementary program- 
mes, 'fmallv . follow on liom gcueial programmes. A list of gene nil and 
snpplAHentarv higher education s*udy programmes will he found m 
Appendix 2 

I 'mlcigiaduatc studies also include separate single-subject courses. 
Ihrsc have come to plav a very important part in local doveloj ''lent 
wotkandtn setvuciiaimngfsccp. I Ihctscq.) following the reform of 
in»ser\tce education .md tiauung foi the school sectoi. 

Studies \ ive been organised with the aim of facilitating recurrent 
education, ic alternation between education and gainful employ 
myut I he completion of a genet a I programme entitles the student to a 
dower, the name of which will depend on the objectives of the pto- 
giamme 

I udcigi.ulu.it 'tubes i*ie followed bv postgraduate studies, to 
whu h persons otheiwisc acquiring education and expeiience compar- 
able with base degrees can also he admitted Postgraduate studies k ad 
to a l*h I) rifgin. the awaid f wh»ch is pirceded bv a thesis and 
disputation Postgraduate studies include deveU>pmc *t work, in which 
tndc i graduate students also take part, for example, by com i inning 
e^avs ami giaduate theses an ariangcmeiit which confers practical 
expet letter of tcseaich methods. 





Distinguishing Characteristics 
of Swedish Schooling 



MarKs without examinations 

Examinations as a criterion ot educational achievement long remained 
a prerequisite of eligibility for further education, and indeed remain so 
in many fields. It is not until a pai'.icular type of educational schooling 
comes to be demanded by new categories foi which it was not 
intended, i.e. when obj stives are altered by revising the conditions 
attaching to activities, that examinations have to be called into ques- 
tion 

Realexamen for the lower secondary school leaving certificate 
ceased to be formal examination long before the actual term was 
abolished. Matriculation (studemexamen) on the other hand, retained 
its former character, with nation * a kle written examinations and "cen- 
sors M to ensure national uniformit> of individual standards in the "iva 
voce examinations; this system was retained until the reform of upper 
secondar) schooling in J%6. 

When the nine year compulsory comprehensive school was intro- 
duced on an experimental basis, it was quite clear that there could be 
no question of fina. examinations. School work, after all. was to be 
designed in keeping with the aptitudes, interests and needs of the 
individual pupils, and not in teims of cognitive objectives applying to 
all of them objectively. The abolition of examinations in the new 
iompulsorv school system aroused practically u mtroversy. 

I here arc no eliminations in upper secondar school either. The 
ureal divrt\it% v<«- »t t<t*> ii *nd theoretical stHies made it impossible 
ttu-onstim-t c* i * a highlv differemtated or h,g!ily standardised— sys- 
torn ot tuvi ;xamtnatiohs l eaching in upper secondary school, just as 
•nt.»m|tiiKiif\ school. h.'stotakc into account the differing aptitudes, 
mtcrcsis ami tictils <•< the individual pupiN IV end result of studies 
mu*r amount to iWnent kind, of know!- Ai\v and skill in different 
lint s It aKo bound to enud different types of knowledge a.nd skill 
and diftnuii levels juoiuunw wuhi.i on* and the same line of 



study I lu* .ttio'ithiii ot matin illation did not give rise lo any great 
cunt i os ci s\ cithci. although tin* puiely outward formalities connected 
with leaving school have remained practically unaltered. Leaving 
examinations were replaced with standardised achievement tests and 
touts ot inspection by upper secondary school inspectors, attached to 
the National Hoard ot I* ducat ion. who are usually experts in particular 
tcaihiug subjects or occupational fields. 

I xaminations were abolished without difficulty . hut marks on the 
othei hand have been a topic ot vehement debate ever since. No other 
aspect ot schooling lias been so thoroughly and persistently scruti- 
nised No government commission reports and proposals have 
aioused such conflicting reactions as the many reports presented on 
the subject of marks Hut the proposals put forward have led to a 
giadual i eduction m the numbci ot occasions when marks are aw-trded 
in coiupulsoi\ school In upper secondary school, on the other hand, 
marks still plav a \er\ important part, although they are also being 
emphatically challenged in many quarters, not least by the students* 
oi utilisations A universally acceptable solution has yet to be found. 

I lie opponents ot marks maintain above all that marks are unfair 
and i ause the pursuit ot knowledge and skills to degenerate into a rat 
raie I he apologists at gue among other things that marks are the only 
mote 01 less dependable instrument that has been devised so far for 
deciding higher education admissions and for seeding job applicants. 

Yet auothei commission to investigate marks in schools was 
appointed o\ the Mimstiv ot I'ducatton and Cultural Affairs in lv>83. 
litis tune the intention is not piimarily to prepare for the abolition of 
mat i s. but the terms ot letcieuce make it quite clear that the commis- 
sion is lo do its best to plav down the importance ot narks and reduce 
the influence tliev exert on pupils' work inschool. A catch is also to be 
m.idi lo? othei instruments to be used, toi exa lple. tn deciding 
ailu.issioits to higher education. 

I he attentive icadei will have noticed that studic%at post -secondary 
level lead tn examinations and dcg.ees both at has c and postgradu 1 
levels One leason toi this is that courses for the various marks 
tcieititsi aie cleailv quatitihed. in die sense (hat students must have 
assimilated specified knowledge and completed required reading. 
Auothei leason is the impoitance of a degree toi purposes of interna- 
tional < outpai ison ( icdits and examinations in their present form will 
piesmnahlv suiviv* in highci education thioughout the fotesecabte 
future Ihev do not gi\c use to unhealthy competition bi veen stu- 
dents, and thev constitute a genuine yardstick * f a student's achieve- 
jy |i# nls in his oi hei tanous degiee subjects. 
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/ Pfnr MronJan whool a school for everybody 

Swedish upjvi sctomlaiv schooling is hioadh based .uul capable of 
.ulmt!firt&» all \ nunts persons completing then coiupulsoiy schooling. 
At first n was considered impossible, for financial reasons, to make 
tippet sivomtai\ schooling a comprehensive, universal sequel to com- 
pulson st hooting On p (*U ate enunierateil some of the various 
studx mules and schools mcoipoiated within the integrated upper 
second.u\ school ami helping to make up its then 22 (now 2$) two-, 
thiee- anil tout \cui hues I ppci secondan school was to supeisedea 
host of cilucatiou.il institutions following on horn compulsor> and 
Imu-i sccondai\ school [t was to provide meaningful and useful 
odmatton toi. in piuieiple. all ih-yeai-okls. !t was also to provide 
c\ei\bod\ with n ccitaiu measure ofgeneial knowledge, creating a 
common flame of icteiencc tor the members of Swedish society, a 
commoi: deuoimuatoi which would be a staitmg point of partnership 
and co opciation I he reform was mteiuled to confer both educa- 
tional social ami economic benefits This is a lofty and uncontested 
piifu iple hut ilu i'oal is difficult to achieve, not least on account of the 
iie.nl houndaiics between lines of study. 

I P|vi seionvf.u\ si hool students are otditfcront ages and do not all 
come imiuIm tiom loinpulsoiv school. Many of them possess knowl* 
edge .uul cxpciiciu e ai turned suite thc\ left compulsoiy school. These 
mature appluauts often have uioie exact, and perhaps also, more 
limited objectives than othei stiufeuts who lack then 'xperienee of 
lite Iheie .tie also pionounctddiitciciiccstn the objectives, interest, 
aptitudes and needs of students coming straight from compulsory 
school Some of them aie uncertain about then plans for the futuie and 
would pietei to be doing something else instead of attending school, 
while othei s feci tli.it thc\ have chosen the wrong line Where many 
In ve.u oh«s .ue loiiceiiicd. it is asking too much thai they should 
know whai the\ want to do and decide how to get there. Other sdo not 
even realise that thiMse\actI\ what is expected of students in Swedish 
uppei seeomlaix si hools ,oda\ I his creates difficulties, inn only in 
Mt: M ....f. .p....!tii t.i individual line-, but .till mote >o in subjects like 
Swedish I -nrhsh ami uiatheinatics which aie addressed to most if not 
all students t he etlotts made In schools to inculcate comradeship by 
.nakmi* cw ivhodv take Swedish, with most people taking bnghshas 
well In makim* c\ct\hod\ lakepait in spotting acti\.tes and supply* 
nn: eveivhodv with fmthci inhumation about socicu. lughei cluca- 
i 1 mi anil ctnplovmenl aie uisutticieiH 
Studv let hntt|:i. aie often Ucsigiicd to suit those who aie definitely 
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absti til hi ihtlutilt Sub|n ts i it (Ins kiini hear no iclalioii to thott 
own i xpenetkc .iihI seem tnelev.mt to then plans tor the future. I his 
m turn IimiK to diopouts which ^ouUI he avoided it othei working 
ineihoils weie cmplovcd Icachcts have experienced just as mans 
scih u ks as some ot then pupils, luit difficulties of this kind have ledto 
a icappiais.il nt ionise umtent and methods which has exerted a 
benefit i tl influent «' »>n school work Schools todav have a potential tor 
changes designed lo make uu leasing allowance tot students' needs. 

Nohodv howcvci. can he oblivious to the piohlenis ot upper 
sctotidaix sifiool todax ljuilc thoroughgoing changes aie in tact 
needed >el when the \ dueatiou Ordinance was amended in the 
siimmei ot P'.sV it was in order to increase the number of lines of 
iippei sciomlaiv school to ?s I his increase, winch one hopes wilt 
piovc tcmpoiai\ ionics as the icsHl ot a continuous evaluation of 
school woik ami i he ihaimc is thus piompted within the permanent 
school stiuctuie I ventuallv the fust veat ot upper secondary school 
will piohahlv Iv ladicalh simplified, so that students will he enabled to 
w*uk then wax lowaids .m ohjcctixe winch seems realistic and appro- 
ptiate and is defined in the light ot their own experience. A change of 
this kind would be in keeping with the ideas of upper sccondarx 
schoulim: .is a t* m in of umvcisal editeation which vxere a I read v ex- 
pressed when the icfoim hist began to take shape in 1**70 

In .in attempt to devise a scheme ot uppei secondary schooling 
whuh is more in kecpiuu with the needs ot a vai legated student 
population like Sweden's the National Hoard ot 1 dm atiou. acting at 
the in. t. iiue ol the (loxeinment. has united all municipalities with 
upper seionuaiv schools to intioducc experimental activities using 
new models i if outanisaiioti .\ government biileonceimng the content 
and objectives c »t ilusc cxpeiuuent >l activities was put forward in 
Maufi l u M .111% I the cxpeiiiueuts ,ue to begin in the WSA K5 school 
vcai i See also p ' * el sci| ) 



lotvtxn liiiiiituitics m compuls >rv school 

Onlv f Lit t \ ve.us ae»». ihc studv ot toieign languages was a privilege 
nintiiirtt l»« students attending lowei and upper seiondatv schools. 
I he eie.it «o.i|i»ntv i»t adult Swedes had no knowledge ot (ieitnan, 
whnb \v,is the main toicmn language t .night m lowci secondary 
schools until the Nnn A change of emphasis m lax. mi of laiglish 
oeiutti-d vluime the Sciond WoiUJ War When, at the end of the 





I'MUs tin- l*Mf> Si In it ils ( omifiissiofi iccommcndcd that all pupils 
should take at U\M mir Inn umi lainuiai»c tot patt ot then schooling. 
I imltsh was the language adopted I lenient, iin schools f;*piiilv 
followed miiI making I n^hsh a eompulsotv siih|ecl in eeitaui classes 
itfKitlesi In the \oluntar\ studies organised bv the adult education 
•«ssihi,iiioiis I ttghsh lapidlv became not onlv the mam foreign 
lariiMiaiu- hut also one of the laigest teaching suh|ects altogether. lite 
m\essitv o| knowing I iighsh ami the }o\ of understanding, reading 
aiul pel haps speaking a toietgu language weie leflected i»v a demand 
tot institution lung heloie the wotd iiilei nationalisation came to be 
used to indicate om links with and dependence onothei countries and 
peoples Sweden suddculv became a leading country wlu ic the teach* 
inu ut loieittii languages to both children and adults was concerned. 

I od.i\ we do not ililtei horn other advanced countries in teaching all 
mcmhcisol the using gene i at ion at least one toietgu language. On the 
othei hand. we ditlei tiom man\ othei count nes. not least in Western 
I mope, as tenants the number ol school years tot which one foreign 
latum aee is compulsotv I nglish now has to be taken for at least six, 
often seven veais ttom made * oi 4 to gtade *J inclusive. 

Ouniu* tin gtiidnal leloim ol compulsotv schooling thiough the 
intiodiuttttii ol new uuiicuia. the question of a second eompulsorv 
toieuMi laui>uae< ( it scmoi le\e! has invatiablv been mooted. Should 
this set oud lainjuatte be an op;itui to be taken b\ most pupils or should 
it he in. ule eonipttlv u\ lot all ol them' M.itteis ate made more 
tontpluatcd b\ the mowing pioposttoiio! pupils with home languages 
tntothei toiu'iies) othei than Svedish I oimmigtant children latghsh 
is in man\ eases not the fust but the second U reign language. It is 
teaicd that the intioductiou ol a thud toteum language might make it 
mote dittkult lot these pupils to aci|uue othei necessary knowledge 
and skills in st hool Would pupils having Swcthsh as their home 
laneuaue be exposed t* » the same nsk * I htheito this question has been 
answered in the attumattve. but all eltoits toctcatc attractive optional 
sub|eits in atlthtioii to I leueh (>ctman have so tat met with limited 
mu tess I ev huolom . whuh taied tflativolv well as an option, lias been 
t»i i.|.» . MMtniiKitit it wM>nif lf\H Next lime tho enrrieiiliim is revised, 
the question ot ntakutL' the seeond toteign language eompulsorv will be 
iais< d oiuc mote, ami the answet is no lorget a lotegone eonelusion. 

hutiiii' the irtomt ot compulsoiv schooling, the lolationship be- 
tween Swedidt and I iiehsh posed a pioblein to begin with. It was telt 
tit it the loss ut Swedish peiiods atteadv at tiiutoi level so as to make 
'oottt toi I imhsh oniUI impati pupils' touimaiid ol Swedish And 
indeed when \ tii'hsh was made compiilsoi v . Swedish teaching 
O 



suth in! in .1 irsuii M.i.n people hat! expected instruction in a new 
i ineiiaee i • • \ % \ e the pupiU ) hrtti i i • ituuiaud ot thou ow n language by 
cnha'utni! flu u auaiciicss of its tnnsututiou ami its points ot similar 
it\ oi ilissunilai«t\ with the now language. I xperiettce showed that this 
.ouU! .ippl\ fo sonic ot the pupils but b> no means to all of them. The 
tunc m heduic* were tcad|ustcd sci as to restore to Swedish most of the 
jkmhhIi that had Wen taken ftmn it and Inghsh was accommodated 
h\ tit .msot less drastic .haimcs to scvctal subjects Nohod\ today can 
tealK m\ that pupils le.un foreign langu.iges to the dettiment of 
pmticicncx m then own uiothei tongue Anv deficiencies in this 
nspcit ate dm to othci taUots (see p. 4S) 

I oieie" languages oecupx a piominent position in upper secondary 
mIuwI win ie the\ serve to emphasise its general educational charac- 
tci Ihetaitnt I uejtsh hemg a toimal eiUiance qualification for higher 
cdiuat>oii aiso helps to stimulate demand tor it e\en on the part of 
students whoaie not obliged to take it I nglnh amh:t least one other 
foreign language ,.ir .'ompulson in all three and four-tear lines. 
I neltsli is.ns,iioinpulsoi\ in all two-veai theoretical « several two- 
\«mi \m ation.il lines Students ha\e good prospects 01 leaving upper 
srti md.it \ school with an active knowledge of at least one and fre- 
t|iicntl\ 1*001 i -\en thiee .«ueign l.mguages. 



Immigrant education 

In hie p.cwous section we leteued to the light, and dutv . to learn at 
lead one toieiiMi language Needless to sa\. the same goes tor immi- 
gtanis with home languages othci than Swedish Roughly one million 
out of the total national population of just over eight million are 
iiiimuiants oi the iluldu n of immigrants who have come to Sweden 
sir..e 'he end o! the Second World War These children arc also 
entitled ro k taught then home language In |>ie -school education 
l see \\ \ lhe\ aie turned to be acti\el\ bilingual. Ibis tiaining 
loiititne* in vompulsoix school on a \oluutar\ basis All children 
whose iMtcntsoi iM-mdp.iii »>?s vp*« *k » I nii»u »j*r n, *"* r Mian Swedish at 
hi Mite aie entitled to be taught that language in school. This teaching 
i .hi i tMiimue thtouehout lompulstnv and app ' vcondaiv school, but 
* nil in n »i tinuie to Sweden at an eail\ ai!.* usiialK cxeicise this oppoi 
timl\ m<Mi\ in lompuKoix school, ami at |tinioi and inteimediate 
levels i iilu'i than semoi le\el Institution at |iimoi level can be 
pmudedotl the timetable, and the same is also true to some extent at 
mii Hiiediale level \i senioi level, Iiowcxei . wheie main pupils are 
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dependent i»n s* IiihiI ti.tuspott it is difficult loartangc home language 
ins! uk th »u wiilit *nt i«tltl«tti»< utliri subje* ts of (caching pcnods. (onsc- 
ijurtiiK some pupils hesitate to attend homo language instruction. 
Howcvei tli!Ntiia\ he. municipalities with tmnugtant populations have 
lame muubcisot home language teachers. There arc something like 8(1 
dittctcnt home languages m Sweden altogether. The number of 
laiu'tiaLTN icptescntcd in schools in a single municipality can often he 
auvthuu! between *U and Ml loi some languages, especially l ; innish 
and Seiho ( toaliau languages, thcic arc man\ full-time teachers at all 
levels ot lompulsoiv school and also in *ipj>ci sccondar\ school. 

In addition to lessons in then home languages, immigrant children 
in five hack up Swedish language lessons. Thi> is a matter of necessity 
tm i luldirii coming 10 Sweden when they have already been attending 
school in then native countiv tor one or more sears. Children in this 
situation kau have ditticultv in keeping up vvith both ordinary school- 
mi!, back upSwcdish language lessons and home language instruction, 
in which case home language is necessarily the first to go. 

H.uk up Swedish lessons are at ranged in both compulsory and 
iippei M'tondaiv schools Compulsory school leavers with a poor 
titfumam! of Swedish ian also attend a summer introduction course 
K'loic i!oim» i>n to uppei secondaiy school. All adult immigrants who 
clo not know Swedish ate entitled, like their children, to Swedish 
lancuaiv lessons Iti the case of inmugtant employees, this language 
institution i. in compnsc up to J40 liouts duiiug paid working time. 

In municipalities with laige imnugtant populations, junior and 
inlet mediate lew I cl.tsses can also be organised wheic immigrant 
ihtldii n aie taueht cut it civ m then own language In this case Swedish 
is t.ikeu solclv .is .i toteign language. Ihc msttuctional objective is to 
make it possible tm pupils eventuallv to change to a Swedish -speaking 
i lass without sacutuuif commaiul ot then own language, ( lasses in 
wlmh the home language is also the teaching language are mainly 
oiiMiiised toi binnish childien. I innish beiim th' 1 largest immigrant 
laniM.aiv in Sweden A limited numbei of 1 Hints:* ^peaking classes 
have also been oteatiised at seinoi level. I his arrangement is unlikely 
to in continued, paitlv lot t nancial teasons. though the representative 
ouMntsattons ot I imiish immmrants ate campatgnuig tor tluwetcntton 
«•! i intiish spf.ikiiuulasscs.il seiuoi level ami. in some localities, for 
flu i si iMishinciit o| sinulat classes m uppei seeondatv school as w«l 
liv infciuainmal standards Sweden is voiv generous m teaching 
Swedish .in .t totenm lanmiagc u e Swedish loi ummgiunts) and in 
hoine laiieuat'c nistiuction t*n iniuugiants I his gcnciositv is reflected 
t».»th bv U violation on etitttlemcnt to distinction and by educational 
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expenditure It is also ictlcctcd b\ teacher education f he teaching 
sedoi of highci ediu a(t< m nu hides a sjvcial immigrant language study 
pmw amine toi peisons wishing to teach tteu home language. 
I eacheisot Sweu. di can specialise in Swedish a* a foreign language, in 
wtoeh case they receive special subject-oriented and methodological 
training tot the purpose 



Religion just another general subject 

Legislation passed in 1 MS | assures eveivhodv in Sweden of complete 
religious liberty. Nobody can be excluded from education, employ- 
ment or an\ appointment on grounds of religious belief or disbelief, 
and ,u>hod\ is required to belong to the established Church of Sweden 
or anv other denomination against their will. C hildren automatically 
become members of the ( huich of Sweden provided both parents are 
numbers but are at liberty to opt out ot it at any lime. 

Schools also have to be prepare I tor a variety of religious and non- 
religuuis beliefs among their pupils. They cannot teach the Lutheran 
ueed with the aim of inculcating tin* particular creed amorg their 
pupils, .<nd thev aie not allowed to uo so either. Religious ecucation 
must be nhjcitive m the sani" sense as the teaching of civics. It must 
teach the pupils about lehgion. but it must not train them in a particu- 
lai ichgion an\ more than civics is meant to inculcate political opin- 
ions 

In a plmahst society like Sweden, it is natural tor religious education 
to rank as a gencial subject on the same level as history or civics, for 
example It is equalK natuial for < hnstianiu to h .m the nucleus of 
rclign ins eiliu ation. since out culture is so deeply rooted in the ( hris- 
tian ( 'lunch Bui generous scope must also be given to other religions 
ami non ( hiishaiuonvMtons. It is reasonable for all pupils to attend 
religions tnst i uction . because this mstructiou is ot a general and educa- 
tional nature and cannot be considered offensive or obtrusive by 
amlHulv Hut it is dso necessarv tor schools to respect different views 
cntettaated h\ then pupils and to provide scope for discussion and 
analvsis tn these matters Schools must equip the rising generation 
vvuh a foundation on which lo base then own vtev points in matters of 
helicl as well ,,s politics 

^ Ilk- •ime mImIiiU-s »f the l**M i ompulst iv School < uiuiculum 
( J gt Mij do not specifuallv mention religions education. Instead they 
refer to social sublets* A note on the time schedules specifics these 
st hfcvt* as i!coi!iapto, histoiv. icligious education and civics. The 
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t $>per Secondary School Curriculum (l.gy 70) restricts religious edu- 
cation to ccituin lines ot gi ado * onlv Otherwise religious instruction 
toims an integral part of civics teaching. The curricula clearly reflect 
the status of religious instruction as part of the teaching of history and 
civics . to which it is to be geared whether teaching concerns the past or 
present. Sweden or Italy, the US or the Soviet Union. 



Syo and Prao 

C areers teaching designed to help pupils choose their future occupa- 
tion or education began in cat nest during the 1940s in elementary 
schools At that time it took »he form of vocational guidance provided 
bv c.trcers teachers, i.e elementary school teachers who had attended 
a short further tr lining course, 'these careers teachers co-operated 
with officers from the vouth department of the employment service. 
The information and guidance provided in this way were addressed to 
pupils in the terminal classes of elementary school, the aim being to 
enable them to choose an occupation and find suitable jobs. 

Duituii the experimental phase of the nine-year compulsory com- 
prehensive school, vocational guidance was reorganised as educa- 
tional ami vocational orientation for alt pupils. In the case of "practi- 
cal" pupils, the theoictical orientation provided through civics teach- 
ing w.i'. combined with practical oiientation outside school. Guidance 
ptcccilmg vocational choice was now replaced with orientation con- 
tenting education, occupations and the labour market. Vocational 
orientation changed character already during the experimental period 
and. subsequently, during the l%0s. Initially, these activities, pro- 
vided in the torn of vocational guidance, were intended to make ft 
possible for pupils to cnoose an occupation, and perhaps too a form of 
education Icad.ng up to it. The decision thus takrn was regarded as 
pcimanent. almost lifelong. The actual pnnress of choice was often 
combined vwth psychological ability tests, and practical vocational 

mentation too »vas a form ot aptitude testing from the viewpoint of 
both pupi 1 and host company. It was a form of placement activity 
directed bv the employment service, which devoted heavy resources to 

i Vocational guidance, subsequently renamed .oeational orienta- 
tion, was at that tunc vcrv loosely connected with school instruction. 

toil.iv educational and vocational onemaoon (Syo) and practical 
woikmg lite orientation (Prao) form natural elements of all teaching 
tiom grade 1 of compulsory school to grade ^ ot upper secondary 

*'\vu * tnclusp.e In compulsory school, this orientation does not focus 





i m the hituie in i upatit n.t. dci isions ol the individual pupil Instead it 
is ot a puich ucttctat imii-iv and is .timed at equipping pupils with a 
ioiist.uuK hioadcmng knowledge (it education. occupations ana 
*oi king life < )t imitation prior to the choice ot scmoi level courses and 
lutes oi upper secon.iarv stnool is concerned with educational choice. 
It is stiessed that \o\auonal choice as such comes later and will n aU 
piokdnhtv iclate to an occupational field and one s first job. as 
opposed to ,t lifelong career I he purpose of practical working life 
orientation is to provide all pupils wi»h a certain unouni of practical 
contact with working life and to acquaint them wild conditions at a 
workplace ami reiatu.ns between fellow employees, superiors and 
suhu.fmate Ihcv find out a little about rates of pay and other 
benefits tiade onion activities and *vhat is required of themselves. 
V\oikrni> life orientation ot this kind and with this purpose is not 
aptitude testing in me old sense, but it may nonetheless contribute 
towards a utowih of voting vcrsotis' awareness ot themselves, their 
interests ind their opportunities. 

In upper secondarv school too. educational and vocational orienta- 
tion »s a iH'iiciallv instinctive aspect ot teaching, but due t<> the differ- 
mis t hat at teis t t the tnanv lines of study, it tends to focus more and 
tin iK- on limited sectors ot working life and on more clearly defined 
post sciondaiv ediuation routes. In certain lines, work experience 
outside school h J.iU s to particulai occupations. Practical w rking life 
oi irritation in other lines, especially the theoretical tines, on the other 
hand, is tit the same general character as in compulsoiv school. 

(•teat eltotts haw been made to enable teachers to take part rn 
working htc orientation ot the kind described here. Courses and in- 
servrce da\s have been devoted to these questions. Teachers can 
tequest leave to devote up to three weeks to work experience outside 
school eveiv ve.o on hill salarv. Work experience is al:.o m :de avail- 
able in duect conjunction vvi«h the begrunrng and enci of the school 
veai 

I he spei lal ti ainitig given to educational and vocational orientation 
tSvtu otticcts has nciotnc iricieasrngly sophisticated, and their dutic.% 
have tetuieil mote and more to involve planning educational and 
vocational orientation in conjunction with teachers and if necessary 
taking pait in md»\ idual guidance, rather th;n assuming sole rcspoiiM- 
biluv tor these aspects i >n die other hand. Syo officers, acting in 
ioliaborahon Aitb the cinplovm-nt service, are directly rcspor able 
tor thciimamsationot ptacttcal working life orientation. I he employ- 
ment sen ice also piovuies them with continuous information and in- 
set vice turning com »; .g the labotit market, and in this wav they 
O 
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constitute .1 U'mmiiu- within I he school system Un up-to-date informa- 
tion ir« this field 

I diuatiotial and vocational oiicntation ami pi actual working life 
onentation have sometimes been viewed askance by school manage- 
ment amlteachets. on the grounds that matters, in their opinion, of no 
present iclcvancc have been allowed to reduce the time available for 
the leal task ot schools. \i/. to convey basic knowledge. The clear 
emphasis placed b\ the PMI (ompulsoiv ScIuh>I Curriculum on edu- 
cational and vocational orientation and practical woiking lite orienta- 
tion as part ot the general school distinction and a growing realisation 
in uppei seeon. 1 u\ schools that the same is also true at this level, have 
tbe elle* ' »t making these activities a necessary and interesting part of 
sihool work as a whole at all levels, and something for which all 
nieinbeisot the school loinmunity must assume active responsibility. 



Schools and the disabled 
The regular whool system 

Swedish sthooU aic conspicuous m their eltoits to accommodate 
pupils and /mplovcc's with disabilities ot various kinds. The basic idea 
behind .ill modihi ations tor the benefit ot the disabled is that nobody 
capable ot totldwou! institution m an otdtnarv compulsop or upper 
M'londaiv school class ot of t.rftmg pait in adultVducatton ot basic 
education tot adults should be denied the oppoitiimtv ot doing soon 
account >t p\vsical disability Noi should a pci son wishing to teach or 
hold some othei school appointment and capable ot doing the work 
mv» bed be pi evented horn doing .o bv physical disability. At munici- 
pal level the:c aie elected committees tor the disabled whose task isto 
sateeuaid the mteiests ot this categoiv. I'verv such committee 
includes one 01 two local cdm alioii co nnuttee representatives. Kegu- 
hit iiiee.aH's : <\c place between the committees !oi the disabled and 
lepiesentativ ^ s o! sch* ol staff and elected ofticeis. 

Whi n school btiildums aic planned and designed, steps are taken to 
ensuic *ha f p'ipils with disabilities of various kinds. ^ ^ physical 
ills thihties. hearing 01 v » %ion impairments ai A anergics, will be able to 
u^e them It ts not the practice t»- Heel schools and supply them with 
ial e(|iiipiuen! iciaimg to these uisabthties fqutpmcnt ot this kind 
i- . ♦Mibuicti to all sihools Disabled p*:pils must he able to attend 
tlu ii ru..ies| school. t-Hicthci with othei ihildten and voung jktsous 
trnnthc locality wheie thev live 

\ • m tin ».vemencc ot ti e phvsieallv hsabled. euliancesaie titted 





with lamps and classrooms, laboratories and workshops, dining halls, 
eti . aic Null without thicsholds Schools with several storeys have 
lifts toi plnsualK disabled or teniporauU injured pupils and employ- 
ees ( >n even storey there is at least one specially adapted toilet whieh 
can he entered b\ a wheelchair. Some classrooms are equipped with 
heating loops and the teacher is provided with special aids to make it 
casiet tot the haul ot hearing to take part in lessons. Braille hooksand 
special tvpewntcrs make it possible for Usually impaired pupils to 
attend lessons m ordman classes. 

There is widespiead awareness of allergies connected wish different 
kinds ot materials Allergenic matetials are avoided and cleaning 
operations aic aimed at the prevention of allergy. The plants and 
animals likcK to be present in laboratories, workshops and other 
rooms are also taken into consideration. For cample, contrary to 
popular custom in main Swedish homes, birch iwigs are not brought 
indoors during the spring and Christmas »i are otten ma * >r 
plastic I ailing tlr the ( hnstmas tree is pi oned in a hull wi 
can he avoided b\ allergic pupils and employees. Dogs and eats 
other tut i \ animals aic not allowed on school premises. Pupils ano 
emplovees with food allergies are served special food. There are also 
special menus ioi diabetics and gluten allergies. Those who are aller- 
gic, toi example, to eggs or citrus fruits or to fish receive alternative 
meals on da\s when food of this kind is served. 

Special arrangements are made to modifv old school buildings not 
« uiginalK designed tin the convenience ot disabled pupils. State grants 
uc pavable towards »he coM >i( technical supportive measures on 
behalf of pupils with hearing or impairments and pupils with 

phvsnal disabilities 

! cachets qii.iliKmg tor remedial dutA (sec p. 11)4) can specialise in 
teaching pupils with speech, hearing oA vision impediments. Pupils 
with scveic phvsical disabilities are allotted an assistant for sJI situa- 
tions m which then disability makes help necessary. State grants are 
p.iv.il«U (ow.tols die salaius tcccivcd h\ these assistants. 

Pupils with intellectual handicaps used often to be placed in special 
remedial classes o !( it :he\ were severely handicapped in special 
schools tor th- mcntalK retarded Remedial classes h.udly exist any 
lonuei SpcvialsJioolshH thcmcntalK tetaided are steadiK diminish- 
mi' hi numlvi thiough the mtegr itroi ot classes of this kind 
with onlmai\ lonipulsou and upper secondary schools. In this way 
Hie mcntalK retarded eti|o\ the stimulus ot associating with child re not 
nomial abihn I hcv can have lunch at school together with other 
ihildien and the\ tan attend sport and music lessons, tor example, and 
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cvetituatlv peihaps othci lessons .is well, in ordinary classes. 

In \i hoots with tnteyMtcd classes tot the mentally retarded, special 
airam**'.Mcntsatc made lm the benefit of handicapped children. These 
children need a great deal of elbow room, they need to be able to rest 
duiing the school dav and thev are often more dependent than other 
ihildtcn on the set vices of a school nurse and school psychologist. 
I hev lequuc heav km teaching inputs as well, and teachers are specially 
tt anted lot these duties, often by means of remedial teaching courses 
subsequent to then basic junior teacher training. 

i hie r esult ot Swedish policy concerning the disabled is that most 
schools have physically disabled pupils. I arge municipalities also have 
seveial schools with integrated classes for the mentally retarded. This 
makes heavv demand on the teachers, who of course -«re primarily 
u'sponsible tor disabled pupiis being genuinely integrated in the 
school ami class concerned and feeling that thev are on equal terms, 
with othci pupils I he county councils have consultants who help to 
plan school equipment and who can also provide teachers with infor- 
mation, .ulvuc and in-service training. At the beginning of every 
school \ eat ici»ioiul in set vice days are organised for teachers whose 
< lasses mi lude disabled pupils 

I tout the ihtldten's |>omt of view, integration means healthy chil- 
dictt mowing up together with disabled classmates. In this way they 
leant to uudeistattd the meaning of disability to the disabled indi- 
vidual 1 hcv glow accustomvd 1 1 » helping a disabled person in a natural 
m.tunet and thev aie made responsible foi ensuung that a disabled 
classmate is not left out ot things in between lessons The tar-reaching 
intern attouot pupils with phvsical and intellectual handicaps is rooted 
m auoptinustn view ot then development potential and the possibility 
ot uupiovttm then stamina, and also m an optimistic view of the 
i.ipantv otothei persons to show consideration and understanding. It 
is .dteailv obvious that integration influences the understanding and 
sense <»t icsponsibihtv shown In healthv children towards those who 
aie less toi lunate It is equallv obvious that teachers regard it as their 
self evident dutv to eiideavotit to integrate disabled pupils in the 
s v hool .tin! . lasstoom contmunitv In doing so. they develop methods 
whuh benefit the whole ot school work 

Spen d schools for the disabled and mentally retarded 

Mtlnuieh «s explained m the picecding section. Swedish policy is 
eutpli.it it .illv based on ottciiug institution and schooling in the general 
s* hi ml s\siem even to chiidi*;n ami voting persons with iclattvely 
v i ■ 1 1* li.tiuht aps m«»ie institutional tot msol care cannot be dispensed 
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with cntueiv I his tvpc tit caie is provided in special schools for the 
hluul. deaf oi deal ami dumb, and to some extent also tor pupils with 
vei\ severe physical disabilities combined with other handicaps and in 
schools for the severely mentally retarded. Most ot these schools afc 
run* by the county councils. 

In sjvcial schools there is a clear tendency for schooling to be 
uitcgtatcd with municipal schools for children and young persons. 
Special schools are developing into resource centres for disabled per- 
sons themselves and tor the school system. These centres can supply 
materials and books on loan, they can provide short-term treatment 
and they can supply experienced teachers and advisors. 

lot many years now. the pupil population of special schools has 
fluctuated between 7M and SOU. and the developments now in prog- 
ress may lead to a further reduction. 

As has already been made clear, schools for the mentally retarded 
are tending to become mote closely integrated with ordinary schools, 
primarily by means of integrated classesfor the mentally retarded. But 
there are also separate schools for the mentally retarded. These 
schools have the icsouices to provide senior pupils and adults with a 
ceitam amount ot vocational education in addition to more general 
naming aimed at enabling them to lead as normal an everyday life as 
possible The numbei ot pupils attending separate schools and classes 
foi the mentalh retarded is less than one per thousand of the total 
numhei of children and young persons m the relevant age group*. 

Special schools of all kinds have for the most part been boarding 
sc hools, but ettorts ate now being made to transfer accommodation r« 
houses and flats awav from school and in this w ay to enable pupils to 
live as independently as possible. 

I he pr tximitt ot special schools to the ordinary school system is also 
ieflcvt*d b\ the piocess whereby the icgtoual counselling formetiy 
attached to special schools is now being transferred to th< count* 
education boards 
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Social Benefits and Pupil Welfare 



Free tuition, etr 

Compulsory scha upper secondary schooling, municipal adult 
education and basi_ ication for adufts are all completely free of 
charge. This is one of the qualifications for State grants. Free activities 
too are free of charge to the persons taking part. 

Compulsory school pupils receive teaching materials free of charge, 
though in some cases these materials are returnable. Upper secondary 
school and adult students can be required to pay for certain teaching 
materials (except wh^'e basic adult education is concerned), but it is 
very common for municipalities to defray the greater part of such 
expenses in upper secondary schools as well. Consumables such as 
paper and pencils are usually the only things which students have to 
find for themselves. 

Free compulsory school benefits also include school transport when 
needed. There are certain restrictions in this respect, to the effect that 
pupils must have a certain minimum distance to travel to school or the 
road conditions involved must be dangerous to small children. 
Minimum distances are fixed by municipal authorities. Upper second- 
ary school students living mare than 6 km away from school qualify for 
State travel allowances. AH muniqpal schools provide free transport, 
usually by car, for disabled pupils. 

School meals are free of charge in compulsory schools and, in most 
municipalities, in upper secondary schools too. Special recommenda- 
tions exist concerning the composition of school lunches, the principle 
being that they should provide at least one-third of the daily nutritional 
requirement and all important nutrients. Pupils are seldom given a 
choice of food, but special meals can of course be organised for those 
suffering from allergies (see p. 95) and rise for children whose religion 
prohibits certain kinds of food. 



Student benefits 

All financial benefits for students come under the Study Assistance 
Act. Provisions concern jg the implementation of this Act and otht 




matters are contained in the Study Assistance Ordinance. We will 
confine ourselves here !o the most common forms of study assistance 
within the regular municipal school system. 

Compulsory school pupils do not usually receive any financial stu- 
dent benefits. Schooling is free of charge and families receive basic 
child allowance until the child is 16 years old. For families with three or 
more children, this allowance is also payable for students aged be- 
tween !6and 19. A pupil attending compulsory school beyond the age 
of 16 qualifies for study assistance in the form of extended child 
allowance. 

Young persons between the ages of 16 and 20 receive study assist- 
ance comprising a grant (which is comparable to an extended child 
allowance) for those continuing in their schooling after compulsory 
school. This grant is not subject to a means test and is thus paid to all 
upper secondary school students under the age of 20. Upper secondary 
school students can also obtain supplementary benefits to cover the 
cost of boarding accommodation or travel, as well as certain other 
benefits which are subject to a needs test. 

Students aged 20 or over and attending upper secondary school or its 
equivalent are entitled to essentially the same types of student benefit 
as students under 20 

Adult students receive several different forms of study assistance, 
depending on the scale of their studies and the loss of earnings 
involved. Benefits include hourly study assistance, daily study assist- 
ance and special adult study assistance. These various forms of support 
make it possible for adults to take part in adult education while still 
retaining an acceptable economic standard. 



Pupil welfare 

The ultimate responsibility for pupil welfare rests with the headmas- 
ter, but each individual teacher has a share in responsibility for meas- 
ures even outside the teaching context. Pupil welfare centres roun i the 
working units which . under the Education Ordinance and the Compul- 
sory School Curriculum, constitute the organisational unit on which 
the planning and implementation of school work and day-to-day pupil 
welfare (see p. 52 et seq.) are based. 

When the measures planned and taken within the working unit 
prove insufficient, special measures of pupil welfare have to be 
resorted to. 

Special pupil welfare inv olves the participation of school health care 
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staff, the school social welfare officer, the school psychologist and 
remedial teachers. The present section deals with the duties of the first 
three staff categories. Remedial teaching forms the subject of a special 
section (see p. 103 et seq.). 

Special pupil welfare m schools is planned and conducted by the 
pupil welfare conference, in addition to a school management rep- 
resentative and the teachers connected with each individual case, this 
conference is also attended by the school doctor and/or school nurse, 
the school psychologist and school social welfare officer and the SYO 
officer. Discussions relating to individual pupiis are also attended by 
the pupil concerned and his parents or guardians. The teachers and 
other staff taking part in discussions concerning individual pupils or 
groups of pupiis are not allowed to divulge information on the subject 
to outsiders. In this respect they come under the Secrecy Act. which 
also provides safeguards against the improper disclosure ot personal 
matters. The pupil welfare conference is responsible for general pre- 
ventive measures relating to all pupils, a particular group or grade, and 
for measures relating to an individual pupil or group of pupils requir- 
ing special support. 

Sc hool health care is addressed to all compulsory and upper second- 
ary school pupils, but not normally to adult students. This health care 
is intended to he mainly of a preventive nature, its purpose being to 
monitor the pupils' development, to preserve and improve their men- 
tal and physical heahh and to inculcate healthy living habits. School 
health care services are run by school doctors and school nurses, in 
accordance with standing instructions issued by the National Board of 
Education. These officials have regular reception hours in schools. 
Large schools have a full-time nurse with daily reception hours. 
Understandably, a great deal of the time occupied by these receptions 
is devoted to minor emergencies arising in the course of the school day. 
When more extensive attention is required, however, the pupil con- 
cerned has to be referred to a doctor elsewhere. 

The school health care staff take part in the planning and design of 
school facilities and monitor the menus for school meals so as to ensure 
that they comply with nutritional requirements. They also take part in 
the planning and conduct of instruction concerning habit-forming 
substances (tobacco, alcohol and narcotic dnigs), sex and personal 
relations and physical welfare. The school doctor is respcnsible for 
ensuring that pupils receive statutory immunisation as provided for 
children of school age. and he also helps to administer immunisation 
ad hoc in connection with major epidemics and suchlike. 

The school social welfare officer, as the name implies, is mainly 
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Physical education, sport and open -air activities must give all pupils an outlet for 
their energies, and also knowledge about body and health care. 

concerned with social welfare in reboots, while the school psychologist 
provides psychological expertise in schools. It used to be quite com- 
mon for these t* o officers to divide up duties between them in such a 
way that tnr psychologists were stationed principally in schools with 
jun;or and intermediate level grades while the social welfare officers 
worked mostly in senior level schools, upper secondary schools and 
adult education. Nowadays the aim is to achieve collaboration be- 
tween psychologist and social welfare officer on the one hand and, on 
the other, school management, teachers and other school staff in all 
types of school and at all levels within the municipal school system. 

Apart from general measures relating to the school atmosphere and 
special investigative and remedial measures on behalf of children 
requiring special assistance , the psychologist and social welfare officer 
have other duties which are less obvious. It is often the social welfare 
officer who, together with the headmaster or director of studies, co- 
operates with pupil committees and other school organisatioas in the 
everyday context Ilie scnoo! psychologist arranges in-service training 
for the school staff concerning new experiences and research findings 
relating to measures on behalf of the pupils, in the teaching context or 
elsewhere Psychologists and social welfare officers both organise and 




direct discussion groups made up of pupils and teachers or pupils, 
parents and teachers together. Ciroups of this kind are a relatively 
common arrangement for resolving conflicts in cia^s. The social wel- 
fare officer is the school liaison officer — together with the teachers 
concerned -in relation to social welfare authorities and similar public 
bodies, and also the police if necessary. The school psychologist, 
school doctor and teachers co-operate closely with county council 
mental welfare agencies for children and young persons. 

The school health care staff, socirl welfare officer and psychologist 
assist the school management ancUbe relevant teachers in planning 
and conducting certain kinds of te£ttftl|g (see above). As we have 
already seen, they help to draw up\ction programmes for pupils 
requiring special >upportive and otherifeeasures. The investigations 
conducted in such cases are thus a marlpr of teamwork between 
teachers in everyday contact with the pupil concerned and specialists 
of various kinds. 

Many municipalities have school assistants whose duties are mainly 
of a social nature and do not require any special training. These 
assistants are mainly employed in compulsory schools, especially at 
junior and intermediate levels. They help pupils in practical matters, 
organise leisure activities or assist in doing so when there are sp£riai 
recieation leaders on the staff. They give pupils a shoulder to cry on, 
accompany injured children to hospital and look after lost property. 
The school assistant makes a very important contribution to the pupils' 
well-being, to their parents" security and. of course, to the main- 
tenance of a pleasant atmosphere in school. 

Recreation leaders are mainly employed in schools which have 
introduced the integrated school day (see p. 25). They help the pupils 
to organise free activities when the latter are run by the pupils them- 
selves without a special leader. They make sure that the necessary- 
materials arc available and they administer contacts between school, 
the municipal recreation committee and. not least, voluntary associa- 
tions. 

It will be observed that Swedish schools have large numbers of non- 
teaching staff who have direct and specific dealings with the pupils. 
The school management has to take special care to ensure that all these 
employees, toge*her with the teachers, make up viable working teams 
which have a clear idea of their objectives and have drawn up a joint 
policy and concrete plans concerning the best way of promoting the 
pupils* all-round development and giving them the best possible return 
on the time spent in school. 
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Support for pupils with special needs 

All types of municipal school can provide ertra support for pupils/ 
student requiring it. Supportive measures are essentially the same fo\ 
all age groups, though practical arrangements vary and sponsorship 
can also do so. depending on the age of the student concerned. We will 
confine ourselves here to measures undertaken on behalf of compul- 
sory school pupils. 

The 1980 Compulsory School Curriculum lays down that the school 
reinforcement resource (see p. 34) is primarily to he devoted to 
measures on behalf of pupils with various kinds of schcol difficulties. 
Some of these measures can be of a general nuture, addressed to ail 
pupils. This applies, for example, to the division of classes and working 
units into smaller groups for certain lessons. Subdivisions of this kind 
at junior level are made above all for Swedish and to some extent for 
mathematics and other subjects. The number of group periods is 
reduced in each succeeding grade. In senior grades, classes are nor- 
mally divided into groups for experimental and practical subjects, but 
the same type pf arrangement is also possible for Swedish and English 
conversation practice or when the pupils start a new foreign language. 
Group divisions of this kind are beneficial not least to pupils 
experiencing difficulties in their school work. In this way the teacher 
has a better opportunity of o\ serving pupils, discovering their prob- 
lems and helping them to put things right. Group arrangements, 
however, must not impinge on the scope available for remedial 
instruction for pupils in difficulty. The fact is, however, that this 
instruction has diminished in volume now that an earmarked State 
grant no longer exists for the purpose. 

The subdivision of classes into groups tends to be taken further at 
senior level than is common at the other two levels of compulsory 
school, on the grounds that pupils are supposed to be better off 
working in smaller groups and in this way tend to be less disruptive. 
But it is also arguable that work in smaller groups is very often more of 
a relief to the teachers than it is to the pupils. 

The reinforcement resource is intended to maximise each individual 
pupil's chances of educational success. This makes it necessary— fully 
in accordance with the curriculum— to start by pi *nng the measures 
needed for pupils in difficulty before going on to take such general 
measures as the available resources permit. 

In addition to the pupil welfare staff described in the previous 
section, measures addressed to pupils in difficulty also involve the 
participation erf remedial teachers as part of the staff in a working unit . 
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Remedial teachers collaborate with other teaching staff and work in 
close contact with the .individual pupil's family. A remedial teacher has 
received advanced subsequent training, his or her basic qualifications 
usually being those of a junior or intermediate level teacher but 
sometimes those of a subject teacher. 

Here, in brief, are the resources available for helping pupils in 
difficulty. 

The first and most important measure to be taken is a consistently 
planned allocution of resources at municipal and school level and 
finally within the working unit. At working unit level, funds have to be 
reserved not on^y for more continuous co-ordinated remedial teaching, 
with the remedial teacher attending ordinary class lessons to help 
those pupils requiring a great deal of support, but also for additional 
measures as and when required by the same pupils. 

Arrangements of this kind can involve temporary private tuition for 
the pupti or the organisation of a small teaching group comprising 
children from *he working unit or from two or more v.orking units, 
Pupiis can spe*nd the whole of the school day or certain lessons in a 
group of this kind, which it is stipulated must be a temporary arrange- 
ment In this wa# they can he given intensive help in overcoming their 
difficulties, eg in reading or arithmetic, returning after a time to full 
participation tn the work of their regular class. * 

A special reaching group can be set up for pupils with serious 
physical disabilities, pupils with pronounced social and emotional 
disturbances or other pronounced school difficulties. It is sometimes 
hard to draw a line between a small group of the more temporary kind 
referred to above and a special teaching group. The. latter, however, is 
for pup;ls with more serious school difficulties and they therefore need 
to be retainer for a longer period t But work in the special group is 
always aimed at enabling the pupil Co return and adjust to an ordinary 
da*s- Just as, in the temporary small group, pupils can attend the 
special group for all subjects or certain subjects only. 

An adjusted course of studies is another way of helping pupils in 
difficulty. This means that a pupil is exempted for some time from 
certain lessons so as to be able to devote more time and effort to 
others. At senior level, an adjusted course of studies can also mean 
that the pupil spends some time at a workplace away from school and 
attends lessons only a few hours per day or one day per week. This 
form of ? Jjusted teaching is tiabte to result in the pupil losing touch 
with school, and it must therefore be purely temporary and very 
restrictively applied. 

Pupils whose problems are primarily of a social nature or due to 





unfavourable? social conditions can be pur in special dav schools which. 
tn addition to providing instruction, take.care of children for a large 
part of the day outside school hours. Pupds deceive several meals here 
and have an opportunity of taking part in constructive leisure 
activities. Special day schools are therefore staffed by a teacher/ 
administrator and remedial teachers, a matron and a recreation 
leader. Intensive measures are also taken by a school psychologist, a 
social welfare offices and other pupil welfare officers. This work is 
done in close collaboration with the individual pupil's family, where 
possible, and together with social welfare authorities and child and 
youth mental welfare authorities. Special day school is designed not 
only to help the pupil educationally but also if possible to improve his 
social background. Referral, attendance and reinstatement in the 
ordinary class arc based on close co-operation between teachers taking 
the class and the ,iaff of the special day school. It is above ail the 
youngest children who are referred to special day schools and can 
benefit most from such an arrangement, but intermediate level pupils 
are also admitted. On the other hand this arrangement is very reluc- 
tantiy appf-ed to senior level pupils. The special day school is intended 
as a wav back into the school community, not as a means of escaping 
from it. 

Some of these measures for children in difficulty at school are 
limited in scope and merely imply helping a child to cope beHer with 
his schooling. Other measures arc more radical and can easily inspire 
the pupil with a negative view of himself and his prospects. Accord- 
ingly, very careful investigations are conducted before taking more 
drastic measures such as transferring a pupil to a special teaching 
group or a special dav school, measures w|iich of course mean tem- 
porary separating the pupil, to a greater or lesser extent, from his 
classmates. Following a transfer to other surroundings, the pupil's 
development is monitored very closely so that the effect of the meas- 
ures taken can be evaluated and any mistakes can be put right. 

On p et seq we saw that extensive measures have been taken to 
integrate pupils with disabilities of various kinds within the ordinary 
school system. ivteasures on behalf of chikiren with school difficulties 
are based on the same fundarrfentai view of individual development 
potential as measures on behalf of the disabled. Measures taken in or 
• as close as possible to the pupa's normal surroundings provide a 
comprehensive stimulus which will help to enhance the pupil's self- 
confidence and sense of belonging and help him to overcome his 
difficulties. 
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Administration and Allocation of 
J Costs 



Political and administrative bodies 

Administratively speaking, the structure of the Swedish school system 
is unmistakably hierarchic (see tabic helow). The decentralisation of 
decisiun-maksng powers to municipal level which has been in progress 
since the I97CK has not entailed the abolition of any of the State 
authorities. Ever since the end of the 1950s, when the county educa- 
tion boards were set up, the school system has had no less than four 
(or, depending on definition, five) politically elected levetsor agencies 
with politically appointed directorates. 

At the top of the hierarchy comes the Riksdag, which makes the 
overriding decision* concerning the goals and general guidelines of the 
school system, educational legislation, financial frames and general 
organisation. Direct responsibility for putting the decisions of the 
Riksdag into effect is vested in the Government as represented by the 
Ministry of Education and Calturqt Affairs. Government decisions 
often take the form of enactments and ordinarces, but the Ministry is 
also responsible for the basic allocation of the monies voted by the 
Riksdag. 

A great deal of implementation is entrusted by the Ministry of 
Education and Cultural Affairs to the National Board of Education 
{Skatoversiyrebem SOj which is an executive authority with a politi- 
cally appointed directorate, the members of wh<ch are appointed by 
the Government and represent the political parties in the Riksdag, the 
central employer and employee organisations, municipalities and 
county councils. The directorate of the National Board of Education is 
chaired by the Director General and Deputy Director General, both 
of them appointed by the Government. This, at all events in formal 
terms, makes the Board relatively independent of the Ministry. 

The main tasks of the National Board of Education comprise plann- 
ing, tht drafting of budget requests, continuous revision of curricula, 
incentives and genera! guidelines for research, development work, in- 
service training, and the evaluation of school work at national level. 
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The Board is responsible at this fevei for the implementation of the 
policy decisions made bv the Riksdag and Government, i.e. for the 
achievement of tlx 4 goals defined for school activities. 

The National Board of Education i« divided into four departments, 
for compulsory schooling, upper seeonuary schooling, adult education 
and administration, respectively. In addition, it includes a planning 
secretariat, an information unit and audit section directly responsible 
to the directorate. ; 

Subordinate to die National Board of Education at regional level 
are Me county vesication hoards, of which there is one in every county. 
These boards also have politically appointed directorates, and their 
chairmen are appointed by the Government. The county education 
board secretariat is headed by the bounty Inspector of Schools, who is 
also appointed by the Ciovernment and is assisted by one or more 
inspectors together with officials and other experts. 

The tasks of the county education boa d are essentially similar to 
those of the National Board of Education at national level. In addi- 
tion, -the county education board appoints headmasters and directors 
of studies within the municipal school system. It is also reponsihle for 
direct contacts with schools and it has certain duties of a purely 
practical nati re in connection with in-service education and training. 
Other duties include the inspection of schools to ensure tha f work at 
municipal level complies with current regulations and the policy laid 
down by the Riksdag (see p. 

At municipal level, the iocai education committees are responsible 
for the direct pohtu ai management of schools. Thus the local educa- 
tion committee shares, at local level, the responsibilities of the 
National Board of Education for ensuring that the goals of school 
activities are achieved and that uniform and equal standards are main- 
tained within the school system. The political balance within the 
committee reflects the state of the parties in the municipal council, by 
whom its members arc appointed after nomination by the party organ- 
isations, The local education committee meets once or twice every 
month (between 10 and 20 times a year). Important questions dealt 
with by plenary sessions of the committee comprise budget requests to 
the municipal council, major school building projects, the long-range 
planning of municipal school organisation, the appointment of a chief 
education officer and other senior officials, and guidelines for the 
aiHocation of funds to schools. Since the municipal council controls 
municipal finances and is responsible for a large share of educational 
funding, thef local education committee orten has to comply with 
infectives issued by the municipal council or the municipal executive 



Administratis structure of the Swedish school system 
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committee In this way the activities of the local education committee 
are governed by both national and municipal funding agencies. 

The local education committee secretariat is headed by the chief 
education officer . whose task . under rhe authority of the committee, is 
to co-ordinate the activities of municipal schools, draft representations 
to the municipal council concerning funding over and above Slate 
-grants and allocate funds between schools in the municipality in keep- 
ing with the committee guidelines. In addition, the chief education 
officer is required to conduct or commission necessary investigations. 
By authority of the local education committee, the chief education 
officer tind his assistants or the headmasters appoint most teachers and 
other school staff. The committee secretariat has handling and clerical 
staff whose duties include planning and research, budgeting and 
follow up. purchasing and other matters. L. rge municipalities retain 
educational experts for various fields and a teaching materials depot 
which, for example, administers the procurement and production of 
teaching materials, distributes information about materials and takes 
par! in local in-service education and training activities. Often the 
secretariat aiso has a personnel department of its own which appoints 
teachers, attends to other matters relating to teaching staff and co- 
operates with the central personnel administration unit in the munici- 
pality where other personnel affairs/Sre concerned. School meals and 
school transport arc also among i\& activities planned and directed by 
the secretariat, to which senior pupii welfare and school health care 
(Officials are also attached. 

The existence of so many policy-making levels in Sweden may bt* 
part of the reason why the refcjjro of the internal work of schools has 
made slow headway compared with the organisational reforms. The 
sepior St;«te officials arc appointed for a period of six years (e g. the 
Director General of the National Board of Education) or indefinitely. 
Consequently they are not epiaeed when there is a change of govern- 
me/it. The state of the parties at municipal level may differ from the 
situation in the Riksdau The chief education officer is not appointed 
for a limited period and therefore frequently stays on until retirement. 



Schools and school management districts 

As has already been made clear, there is a complex administrative 
superstructure imposed on the genuinely executive agencies within the 
school system, i.e. individual compulsory and upper secondary 
schools. References have already been made to school management 
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districts at compulsory and upper secondary school levels as adminis* 
trative umts and the actual fora of school activities (sec pp. 34 and 44). 
Sections below (p. 1 19 et seq ) deal with decision-making procedures 
and co-determination at local level. A few words will he said here 
concerning the decision-making powers of headmasters, it is common 
practice tor the 1 si education committee to delegate executive deci- 
sions to the official or officials responsible for their implementation, 
which in the great majority of eases means headmasters. This applies, 
for example, to the appointment of staff within the school manage- 
ment district, organisational details, the distribute.! of resources and 
so forth. The great majority of a headmaster's decisions, however, are 
made in compliance with the Education Ordinance, which makes h«m 
expressly responsible for decisions. Many of the headmaster's deci- 
sions are preceded by negotiations with the staff under the Co- deter- 
mination Act iMBL) and other deliberations. 

The apportionment of expenditure between national 
and local authorities 

The State grant to the school system as a means of achieving uniform- 
ity and equality of standards has already been described on p. 32 et 
seq. That section also dealt with the basis on which the State grant is 
computed for every nf uniapaltty . Schools represent the largest item of 
annualexpendityre in practically all municipalities, accounting as they 
do for between 20 and 25^f of total net costs. In the State operating 
budget, the education sector, accounting for about 12% of ail expendi- 
ture, comes second to social welfare but ahead of the defence sector. 

In view of the powerful Stiite administrative superstructure of the 
local school system, it is perhaps. interesting to note that the running 
co*ts of schools are more or less equally shared between State and 
municipality where compulsory schools are concerned, while the State 
has a sightly larger share of upper secondary school expenditure and 
bears an appreciably larger share of the cost of municipal adult educa- 
tion and basic education for adults. Thus all in all, the State assumes a 
greater shi re of financial responsibility for schools than 
municipalities. Nevertheless, the local education committee and the 
other municipal educational authorities have the last word in deter- 
mining the quality of municipal schooling. This is not only a question 
of the generosity of municipal allocations for teaching materials and 
pupil welfare, for e: ample. A lot also depends on the ability of the 





local education committee and the municipal administration tu co- 
operate with and enthuse school management and other staff, pupils 
and parents in connection with school activities and in pursuit of both 
universal and local objectives. 



School Staff 



Sta ff categories 

Understandably, teachers constitute the largest staff category in 
schools. For a long time the non-teaching staff was confined to school 
management (headmasters), caretakers, clerical staff and cleaners. 
But a* the tasks of school have come to be seen in a new light, 
schooling has been prolonged, the content of the school day has been 
made more differentiated and the pupil structure in all types of school 
has grown more comprehensive, one new staff category after another 
has acquired essential duties in the school sector. The table below 
summarises the most common types of appointment or staff categories 
in schools today. It also shows the duration of the training received by 
the various staff members and the types of school or levels at which 
different categories serve. 

One cannot help noticing how many different kinds of teacher 
education there are in Sweden and how widely the duration of training 
can vary, from two to four years or more. Some teachers (class 
teachers) are qualified to teach ail or most subjects at the junior or 
intermediate level of compulsory school. Others (subject teachers) are 
qualified to teach two or three subjects at the senior level of compul- 
sory school or in upper secondary school. Teachers of practical and 
aesthetic subjects are usually qualified to take just one subject, usually 
in both compulsory and upper secondary school. Teachers* 
backgrounds also vary a great deal in other respects; some teachers 
have acquired extensive job experience, while others have spent the 
whole of their life as pupils, students or teachers in the education 
sector. In order to recruit teachers with a wider experience and knowl- 
edge of society as a whole, work experience is now credited as a 
qualification for admission to schools of education. Experience of this 
kind will probably come to be stipulated eventually as an essential 
entrance qualification for all types of teacher education. 

Ever since the school reforms began, government commissions have 
been framing proposals for the reorganisation of teacher education. 
The biggest change to have occurred so far was the conversion of the 
former teacher training colleges into schools of education. Also in this 
connection, far-reaching changes were made to the education of sub- 





ject teachers (see pp. SO and Si ). The most recent important govern- 
ment commission mi teacher education submitted its report, entitled 
Teachers for a School m Transition, m 1978. The thoroughgoing pro- 
posals contained by that report have not yet resulted in a government 
bill, hut 'he viewpoints expressed by the commission have already had 
a beneficial effect on teacher education, for example by stressing the 
importance of work experience outside the school sector. 

School managers, i.e. chief education officers, headmaster, and 
directors of studies, have for a long time been almost exclusively 
recruited from intermediate level (elementary school) teachers or 
subject teachers. Recruitment has been broadened in recent years, 
however, and school management now includes persons from practi- 
cally all the teacher categories enumerated in the table below. The 
school managers of Swedish compulsory and upper secondary schools 
usually have much larger areas to administer tlian their counterparts in 
other countries of the western world, since schools are frequently 
grouped together for administrative purposes into school management 
districts, each of which has a single school management. 

Rates of pay are as variegated as training and other aspects of 
teachers' backgrounds The lowest rates are paid to pre-school 
teachers, recreation instructors and junior level teachers. Subject 
teachers are best paid. School doctors and psychologists, however, 
earn a good deal more than any teacher category with the possible 
exception of lektors. i.e. subject teachers with doctorates of the equiv- 
alent |see p. 35}. Except for chief education officers and the headmas- 
ters of upper secondary school, school management do not earn much 
more than the best paid tenchers. 

Teacher salaries are fixed by means of central agreements which 
apply throughout the country. Local agreements are concluded on 
behalf of other staff categories, but where large categories are con- 
cerned, outline agreements are concluded between the Swedish 
Association of Local Authorities and the union organisations. These 
outline agreements recommend maximum and minimum rates of pay 
for caretakers or local education committee handling officers, for 
example, depending among other things on the nature ot their duties 
and the degree of independence and responsibility which their work 
entails. 

Apart from differences of training and competence, pay and other 
benefits and promotion prospects, teachers are also subject to differ- 
ent provisions from other school staff where vorking hours are con- 
cerned. The great majority of staff categories have an ordinary 40- 
hour week and statutory or agr^H holidays. Teachers* working houts 
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School appointments and training required 

A ppointment Type! level of school 



Pre-schtiol teacher 

Recreation instructor 

Junior level teacher 

Intermediate level 
teacher 

Subject teacher 

Remedial teacher 

Child care teacher 
Art education teacher 

Teacher of commercial 
and clerical subjects 

Home language teacher 

Home economics teacher 

Sports teacher 

Music teacher 




Handicraft teacher 



io(gr{) 

leisure time centre, 
sped 3 { day school 

grrn (grh) 
grh f gy 

g*\gy 
gngy 
fo. gr. gy 

gr.gy 



Trainingfyears Remarks 



2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

3 

4 

2,5-4+0,5-i 
3 

3 Preparatory training, one year or 

more. 

1 Commercial education and several 
years' practical work experience 
required for entrance. 

2 

3 At least 6 months* preparatory 

training. 

2 Longer training is being discussed. 
4 

I X X 3 Vocational training and work ex- 
perience required for entrance. 
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Textile teacher 

Teacher of industrial and 
skilled trade* 

i 

Nursing and care teacher 

Headmaster, director of 
studies 

Chief education officer 
School doctor 

School nurse 

School psychologist 

School social welfare 
officer 

Educational and voca- 
tional orientation (Syo) 
officer 



g^gy 
gy 

gr.gy,vux, (hs) 
fo. gr. gy 

g*%gy 

fd.gr. gy 

g*%gy 
grgy 



3 
I 

3,5-*,5 

2,S4 

2.5-4 
5.5-1-4-5 

2+1 

5 

3,5 
3 



At least 6 months' preparatory 
training. 

Vocational training and several 
years* work experience required 
for entrance. 

Basic and subsequent training. 



Abbreviations: 

i6 = pre-school education 

gr * compulsory school 

gr! » junior level of compulsory school 

grm » intermediate level of compulsory school 



grh 

gy 

vug 
hs 
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senior level of compulsory school 
upper secondary school 
adult education 
higher education 



are staled m teaching periods (hours) per week and range frcm 29 
huurs per week for 40 weeks in the year (junior and intermediate level 
teachers, teachers of vocational subjects and teachers of practical and 
aesthetic subjects, etc. ) to 24 hours per week (subject teachers at the 
senior ievei of compulsory school) or 21 hours per week (upper 
secondary school subject teachers). These figures, together with the 
time needed fo r preparing lessons and attending to other individual 
duties, conferences and other collective duties, are considered to 
equal th<* working hours of employees with a 40-hour week and normal 
holidays. 

Teachers* working hours are a topic of intermittent discussion. It is 
asserted in many quarters that teachers ought to have the same work- 
ing hours as other employees and that all their service should take 
place in school. It seems likely that staff co-operation, teacher-pupil 
a ^-operation and more specialised pupil welfare would benefit from 
such a rearrangement of teachers* working hours. Hitherto the idea 
has been opposed by teachers* unions, and municipal authorities have 
also been skeptical . for purely practical reasons: if all teachers were to 
spend the entire working day in school, this would demand a substan- 
tial augmentation of facilities. And yet it seems likely that teachers* 
working hours will be reorganised within the not too distant future. 



In-service education and training (INSET) 

Compared with most other countries in the western world, the staff of 
Swedish schools have good, indeed very good, opportunities of under- 
going advanced further training ufi ful! salary and at no direct expense 
to themselves. 

Schools were already empowered during the experimental phase of 
the nine-year compulsory comprehensive school to organise in-service 
days, primarily for teachers, as part of the school year. These in- 
service days are now a regular feature of INSET in all schools. Up to 
five in-service days can be arranged every school year. 

A system of further training for teachers was also introduced during 
the experimental phase, when elementary school teachers (now 
known as intermediate level teachers) were given the opportunity of 
studying at university or attending specially designed courses, with 
virtually no reduction of salary, to qualify as subject teachers. During 
the build-up of the nine-year compulsory school, this further training 
was 3n important means of recruiting sufficient numbers of subject 
teachers for senior level within a relatively short period. Eventually 





other teacher categories also became entitled to salaried further 
training. 

As schools have developed, the focus and content of INSET have 
been transformed. To begin with these activities were exclusively 
addressed to teachers and were concerned with the content of indi- 
vidual subjects or with subject methodology, the principal aim being to 
enable teachers to comply with the new curricula. Not enough was 
done to transform school working methods. 

Gradually more and more staff categories have come to be involved 
in INSET, both on in-service days and in courses of various kinds. It is 
now the usual practice for all school employees to attend in-service 
days, the content of which has emphatically shifted away from single- 
subject training to inter-subject co-operation and interdisciplinary 
project work. New features of the curricula still play an important 
part. Changes in work organisation and working methods have been 
accorded increasingly generous scope. Co-operation in working teams 
or by other means has come to the forefront where methods are 
concerned. In-service training is also being made to focus heavily on 
the participants' self-appraisal and personal development. 

School management long remained the Cinderella of the INSET 
ballroom, but there now exists a two-year sandwich course for school 
management which includes crash studies away from home and work 
experience away from school. The aim of this training is to develop the 
managerial talent of school management and to broaden their social 
horizons. Pre-employment school management training and induction 
training for new school managers can also be organised, using State 
allocations for in-service training. 

As stated earlier, INSET during the thirty vears of reform in the 
school system has to a very great extent been guided by the need to 
equip teachers with relevant subject knowledge and to make them 
aware of curncular changes. The State has had the last word concern- 
ing INSET opportunities and expenditure. Individual teachers could 
apply for leave of absence for studies and further training, with virtu- 
ally no loss of salary. Local education committees had no control over 
the content oi studies or the award of sabbatical leave. 

As from 1st July 1982, most of the hinds previously applied to 
financing individual studies on partial or full salary have been trans- 
ferred to municipal level, where they are administered by the local 
education committees. Since then the local education committees 
have been fully responsible for planning INSET activities in municipal 
schools. These activities have subsequently acquired much closer links 
with local development work . As part of the local working plan (see p. 
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M h each school draws up a scheme of priorities for local development 
work, specifying short term or more long-term objectives. The INSET 
tn which teachers and other staff take part must he in keeping with this 
development work. 

VtosI INSET activ ities take place at universities and colleges. Every 
term the higher educatou establishments present regional catalogues 
of courses which may provide suitable in-service training for school 
staff The c ontent and duration of these courses are determined by the 
genera! directions and priorities of the central school authorities, by 
the supply of suitable teachers at the higher education institution 
concerned, and. not least, by the needs and preferences expressed by 
school staff and local education committees. 

In order for the INSET offered and the selection of participants for 
courses to he relevant and produce good results, it is important for 
schools and local education committees to draw up long-term plans for 
their development work, dearly describing the INSET conducive to 
the attainment of the objectives specified. It is equally necessary for 
the higher education institutions to organise new tourses and modify 
existing ones in keeping with school requirements. 

Apart from the INSET activities organised by higher education 
institutions and municipal authorities* there are also courses and con- 
ferences arranged by other agencies, e.g. the Swedish Association of 
Local Authorities and its county branches* certain publishing com- 
panies— primarily those issuing most of the official publications in the 
school sector (curricula, codes of regulations, etc.) — and the trade 
union or professional organisations of school employees. 



„ 

^ uri/crcrieo 

The staff meeting used to he the forum with which the headmaster 
conferred in matters relating to school work, and it included all 
teachers. 

Today, however, the staff meeting has been superseded by the staff 
conference, which includes all school staff and not just teachers. The 
staff conference is not a trade union assembly with collective bargain- 
ing powers: hut it exerts a great deai of influence on the practical 
planning of school activities. The conference is chaired by the head- 
master, who appoints one of the participants to minute the proceed- 
ings. 

Schools also have a number of other conferences (see table on p. 
108), The pupil welfare conference was dealt with on p. 100. The 
working unit conference is the nucleus of planning and implementa- 
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Uon within a working unit It involves all unit staff and also has 
important tasks m connect! in with pupi^ welfare. The pupils are 
represented at the working unit conference when it discusses matters 
relating to sohooi work, but nol when individual pupils are being 
discussed. l"he tasks of the working unit conference can be taken over 
bv the class conference, especially when the circumstances of indi- 
vidual pupils are being discussed and the pupils* educational achieve- 
ments are being reviewed. Class conferences are not attended by pupil 
representatives. 

Subject conferences involve teachers of a particular subject or group 
of subjects and are held to discuss planning* projects and the selection 
of textbooks or other teaching materials. The subject conferences 
make recommendations to the headmaster concerning textbooks 
which they feet the local educa'Jon committee shouid adopt for use in 
schools. Pupils are also represented at these conferences. 

The school conference is a new type of conference assembling 
representatives of school staff, pupils and parents, either within the 
individual school or for the entire school management district. This 
conference serves among other things as a means of conducting the 
consultations incumbent on a headmaster (see p. 121). 

The various conferences employ much the same procedure as the 
staff conference, i.e. the headmaster or some other person chairs the 
meeting and a secretary is appointed to keep the minutes. 

C inferences can occupy a great deal of time at certain periods of the 
year. If. for example, the teamwork of a working unit is to be made to 
run smoothly, time should he set aside for a weekly conference. In 
official computations of teachers* working hours, conferences have 
been estimated to occupy an a\ erage of four hours per week or sixteen 
hours per four- week period. Overtime compensation becomes pay- 
able if ilicsc figures are exceeded. Sc far it has been unusual for the 
estimated confetcikre lime to prove insufficient. It is fair to say that 
Swedish schools offe r generous scope for consultation, and the practi- 
cal opportunities are not lacking if there is a genuine desire to develop 
co-operation between teachers and other staff, to establish teamwork 
and to involve pupils in the planning of school work. 

Consultations and co-determination 
Rights of co-determination 

School staff. like all other employees, have since 1977 been entitled by 
law to participate in decision-making. This right is codified in the Co- 
determination Act (MBL}< 




The three most important provisions of this Act concern powers ot 
negotiation Un union oigiuttsattonv and the duty of employers to 
negotiate and to supply information. 

Employee? associations are entitled to negotiate with the employer 
*onc?rning an individual it jmher who is or has been in the employer's 
service. The employer is similarly entitled to request negotiations with 
the employees' organisations in such matters. Negotiations of th;s kind 
can. for example, relate to unfair treatment suffered by an individual 
employee or to environmental conditions at the workplace, but they 
can also be more concerned with questions of principle. 

It is the duiy of the employer to take the initiative in negotiating with 
an employees' organisation with which he has a collective agreement 
befor • deciding a question involving important changes to the activity 
or business concerned Furthermore, the employer is required to keep 
the employees* organisations continuously informed of the productive 
and financial development of the business and of the guidelines of 
personnel policy. 

The wording makes it clear that the Co-determination Act is 
designed primarily for workplaces engaged in production in the more 
tangible sense. But the Act applies to ail workplaces where there are 
collective agreements between employer and employees, and its pur- 
view thus includes both national and local authorities and their ac- 
tivities. 

C o-determination negotiations take place at various levels within 
the school system and are convened by the headmaster, a representa- 
tive of the local education committee or a representative of the munici- 
pal executive committee, depending on where the decision is to be 
made. Certain questions, e.g. budget proposals and the final adoption 
of the budget, can involve negotiations at all three levels before a 
decision is made. 

The duty of information is no less important than the duty of 
negotiation. The information supplied by tLe headmaster to the school 
representatives of the trade union organisations and by she chief 
education officer to the employees* municipal representatives c&n, 
when properly organised, constitute a form of continuous consultation 
between employer and employees and can have a highly beneficial 
influence —educationally, socially and in material terms — on the 
development of the municipal school system. 

The duty of headmasters to consult pupils and parents 

Pupils and their parents are not regarded as school employees for the 
purposes of the Co-determination Act. and they are therefore unable 
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Pupil committees as well as class meetings are important means of giving pupils 
opportunities of co-determination and democratic training. 



to take part in co-determination talks together with school staff. But 
the decisions made concerning school activities affect the pupils and, 
indirectly, their parents and it has therefore been judged necessary to 
give pupils and their parents an opportunity of influencing decisions 
before they are actually made, even though this cannot be achieved 
through negotiations. 

It is the duty of the headmaster to keep pupils' and parents' rep* 
resent atives continuously informed of questions of the kind included 
in co-determination talks with staff and also concerning other ques- 
tions which may be of paiticulai imciest to pupils and their parents. 
This information can lead to consultations, in the course of which 
viewpoints may emerge which influence the impending decision. 
Information and consultations of this kind can take place at the school 
conference (see p. IW) and have to be held at least twice every term. 

Other forms of pupil co-determination 

The consultations required of the headmaster are not the most impor- 
tant form of pupil co-determination in school. The most important 
thing, of course, is what directly transpires in the course of school 
work, for example in class meetings or through the joint planning of 
school work by pupils and their teachers. 
The Education Ordinance requires class meetings to be held at all 
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levels of school These meetings involve discussions, with varying 
degrees of formality, between the pupils in a class and their form 
master or mistress concerning matters of importance to the class. Hass 
meetings are also frequently used as a means of training pupils in f ne 
conduct of meetings, On^ pupil will then take the chair, while another 
will he secretary and keeper of the minutes. The teacher partifcfpates 
on the same terms as the pupils and. like them, may not speak without 
permission from the chair. The development ievei of the class meeting 
vanes a gre; t deal from one school to another and even between 
different classes or working units in the same school. At its best, in 
terms of both content and form of procedure, the class meeting is an 
important means of democratic training. 

Most schools have a pupil committee. This comprises elected rep- 
resentatives, usually one or two per class or several for a working unit. 
The committee has an executive to attend to day-to-day matters and its 
activities include regular discussions with the headmaster, A member 
of the school staff is often specially assigned to keep in touch with the 
pupil committee and in this capacity to help the pupils with such purely 
formal tasks as aee< uniting and bookkeeping. The class or working unit 
representatives hum a decision-making body. i.e. a kind of parliament 
m relation to the executive, which can be compared to a government. 
There is also a pupils' organisation at national level, though by no 
means all pupil committees are affiliated. The national organisation 
often adopts standpoints in matters of school policy* e.g. marks, 
standardised achievement tests in upper secondary schools or working 
life orientation, and it is officially consulted in connection with major 
policy recommendations. 

Parents too have their local parents' associations or parent-teacher 
avMKsations. The usuer, which also include representatives of the 
school management and staff, are the more common variety and 
represent a hid by parents to co-operate rather than making represen- 
tations on a "them-and-us" basis. At national level the National Home 
and School I Inion serves among other things as a consultation body in 
connection with all major policy dec skins in the school sector, and in 
other contexts as well it adopts official standpoints on educational 
policy. The Ugion organises information and in-se/vice training 
activities for parent-teacher association officials at municipal level. 

In some municipalities the local education committee holds regular 
deliberations with representatives of the parent-teacher associations 
concerning, for example, budget requests, the planning of school 
buildings, road safety for school children, school meals or arrange- 
ments for camp schools and long excursions. 
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Decentralisation and political management by objec- 
tives 

in terms of spending cuts and dwindling resources, the Swedish educa- 
tion system does not deviate from the western world generally. The 
remarkable thing in Sweden is that this policy of austerity is being 
combined with a vigorous decentralisation of derision-making powers. 

Decentralisation in school : process whereby practical decisions 
concerning the deployment of financial allocations and the organisa- 
tion of activities are maj^ either by the local education committee or 
by the headmaster and working units of the individual schools — Has 
already been discussed in previous sections. In practice, these deci- 
sions tend to be made far more often by the headmasterand working 
units than by the local education committee, and of course they have 
more immediate consequences for the individual pupil than the local 
education committee's decisions. 

Politically speaking too, a decentralisation is under way. Politically 
elected sub-municipal committees are being set up to increase active 
citizen participation in politics, i.e. to enhance political awareness and 
with it the political control of municipal affairs. The aim here is to 
increase government by political objectives. This form of political 
decentralisation is still at the experimental stage, and no firm conclu- 
sions have yet been reported. The question is currently being investi- 
gated by a government commission set up for the purpose. The terms 
of reference issued to this commission suggest that sub-municipal 
committees, in one fomi or another, have co.ne to stay. 

As stated earlier (p. 27), the decentralisation of important deci- 
sions to local education committees, individual schools and working 
units is liable to reduce the impact of centrally defined educational 
objectives. Decentralisation to sub-municipal committee level is 
designed to increase government by political objectives by enabling 
local elected representatives to influence derisions at purely local 
level, but the question remains whether this will actually result in 
deliberate political management by national objectives. 

On p. 106 et seq. we discussed the many political derision-making 



levels in the Swedish school system. Sub-municipal committees repre- 
sent yet another level of decision-making. General policy decisions 
can thus be differently interpreted not only in different municipalities 
but even within different parts of one and the same municipality. This 
means that a great deal of information and political training will be 
needed in order for government by political objectives at national level 
to have a proper impact at locai level. But there is an obvious risk of 
general government by political objectives diminishing in importance 
at the same time as local political control— mostly financially 
based— is increased through widening political involvement at local 
level The measures taken by local education committees must logi- 
cally be made to focus even more on creating for the municipality and 
its various educational units a common policy which is fully in line with 
the overriding political objectives. 



Schools and the struggle against youth unemployment 

Youth unemployment is just as serious a problem in Sweden as in 
other Western European countries and the US, although the propor- 
tion of unemployed aged under 25 is not as dauntingly high in Sweden 
as, for example, in the United Kingdom or the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

During the severe crisis of the early 1930s, education was resorted to 
as a means of imparting content to the enforced ieisurtf'of the unem- 
ployed. During and afte r that period, voluntary adult education 
expanded rapidly. Schools, on the other hand, were not allotted any 
vital part in the struggle against unemployment. The expansion of the 
school system was a result of rising living standards; parents could now 
afford to tet theii children attend school for longer periods. 

In the struggle against youth unemployment today, increased edu- 
c< : on is regarded throughout Western Europe as the most important 
means of providing unemployed persons with something more than 
temporary occupations. 

During the past few years, schools have acquired a rapidly increas- 
ing share of responsibility for outgoing activation measures, combined 
with a certain amount of further education, for young pe *ons not 
voluntarily continuing their education after compulsory school. Swed- 
ish schools &;e now responsible in practical terms for all young persons 
up to the age of 18. Other measures to combat youth unemployment 
may invest schools with a certain amount of responsibility up to age 20 t 
although statutory* responsibilities as yet are confined to the under- 





eighteen*. In other Western European countries too, the main focus of 
countermeasures involving elements of education is on 16- and 17- 
year-olds, Thus at the same time as individual compulsory school age 
in most countr- - has been extended to the age of 16, schools have 
acquired responsibility for all 16- and 17-year-olds as well. 

There are two principal ways in which schools can take charge of* 
young persons not spontaneously proceeding to upper secondary 
school. One of them is for the local education committee, which is 
rcspotiMuic for the organisation of these measures, to refrain from 
linking them to schools and instead to admit the young persons con- 
cerned to more or less genuine workplaces, providing them with a 
certain amount of further education on special premises, without any 
real links with schools and without any collaboration or pooling of 
resources in terms of teachers and other staff, school meals, leisure 
activities and so on. Another method is to attempt to integrate meas- 
ures on behatf of these young persons as rapidly as possible with 
regular teaching and leisure activities in schools, and also to make 
regular apprenticeships available, partly through co-operation with 
the employment sector. This latter arrangement requires far greater 
efforts on the part of upper secondary schools to revise their activities 
and adapt to the same broad range of pupil categories as compulsory 
schools. 

The first of these two methods is liable, in spite of generous inputs, 
to create a group which will sooner or later be put out of the running 
for employment. If the second approach is adopted, e is at least a 
chance of young persons who are genuinely at risk aa^ £ing to school 
and society in general and perhaps indeed becoming conscious and 
constructive opponents of the seamier sides of the community. 

Examples of both approaches are to be found in Sweden, but here as 
in other countries, people are beginning to realise the danger involved 
by the first approach . Up to 90% or more of those leaving compulsory 
school annually in Sweden proceed spontaneously to upper secondary 
school. The group requiring special measures in order to avoid rapid 
"elimination" is a very small one. This small group is highly vulnerable 
and requires a great deal of special treatment in order to acclimatise to 
ordinary upper secondary schools. Both the content and working 
methods of schools, leisure activities and social welfare measures will 
have to be designed in such a way that everybody will find them 
meaningful and attractive. This me for example, that schools will 
have to co-operate w r ith the employ jnt sector so as to give young 
persons a chance of acquiring hands-on experience of regular employ- 
ment. It also means that schools will have to learn to activate all young 
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persons and to give them a share of influence and responsibility with 
regard to activities during and after the school day. Above aih school 
work must be made to focus on the entire development of the indi- 
vidual It must be designed in such a way as to prepare students both 
for employment and further education, for family life and community 
work, for meaningful leisure and for the assumption of political 
responsibility. Upper secondary school is no longer a school whose 
task is to prepare a minority for higher education. Nor must it be a 
school providing desirable education solely for the quite sizeable 
group of young persons who already know what they want from school 
and the future. Upper secondary school must be a school for every- 
body, even for those who to begin with have no faith in life itself and 
still less in school. 

Equal opportunities in theory and practice 

The Education Act and the curricula require Swedish schools to pro- 
mote the equality of the sexes. Schools must also help to give immi- 
grant children the same opportunities of education and employment as 
native Swedish children . It is the duty of the local education committee 
to ensure that these two equality complexes are genuinely provided for 
in the everyday life of schools. 

Lcural education committees and school managements are doubtless 
aware of their duties with regaFd to establishing equality between 
groups which are equal officially but not in practice. There are, how- 
ever, other forces, not least traditional and sexual stereotypes, which 
operate in the contrary direction. 

F.quaiity is very much a question of background. Young persons 
from educated surroundings are attracted to more advanced studies 
and receive more support in pursuing them than young p rsons from 
homes with less of an educational atmosphere. Young persons from 
the first type of home get off to a better start in life . This applies to both 
sexes. Kfforts have been made to eliminate the social bias in higher 
education by establishing the greatest possible equality of status be- 
tween lines of upper secondary school where higher education en- 
trance qualifications are concerned. These efforts are frustrated, how- 
ever, by educational choice and the possibility of obtaining high marks 
in upper secondary school favouring those who are already privileged. 

Equal numbers of girls and boys apply for upper secondary school, 
but the balance of the sexes in the different lines is very uneven (see 
chart below ). Great efforts are made through the medium of educa- 
tional and vocational orientation and practical working life orientation 





to induce girls and hovs to make their educational and vocational 
decisions independently of traditional sexual stereotypes. But the 
latter are stift too powerful True. Sweden has a reputation for paren- 
tal legislation allotting men and women equal rights and obligations 
towards children of all ages* but in practice the main responsibility for 
the running of the home usually rests wfth the woman. It is the mother 
who stays at home during the child's first year of life. And it is the 
mother who. >re often than the father, has to look after the children 
when they arc ill. In well-educated families there may perhaps be more 
equality between the sexes than in less privileged surroundings. 
Parents in such families tend more often to share responsibilities and 
parental leave. 

It is true that women in Sweden are entitled on the same terms as 
men to obtain whichever job or appointment they are qualified for. In 
practice, though, women are at a disadvantage because they have had 
to devote more time to the family, because they have not received the 
same amount of education as men or. quite simply, because circum- 
stances have made them less self-confident than men. Or, worse still, 
because an employer cannot imagine hiring a woman for that particu- 
lar job True, we have an Equal Opportunities Ombudsman whose 
task is to enforce the equality of the sexes at work. But by no means all 
cases of women being unfairly passed over for promotion are reported 
to the Ombudsman. 

Many of the factors impeding schools in their pursuit for sexual 
equality are of an extraneous nature. One very powerful factor of this 
kind is the labour market. Women are more vulnerable than men. 
They often work in sectors which are subject to heavy cyclical fluctua- 
tions, e.g. the textile and clothing industry, hotels and restaurants. Or 
else they have jobs which can easily be rationalised out of existence, 
e.g, the routine jobs which in industry are now being taken over by 
robots, or else office work and jobs in retail trade or public administra- 
tion which have been taken over by electronics. Girls are definitely in 
the majority among jobless youngsters. Young immigrant women 
have the very highest unemployment rate — several times more than 
the average for young persons under 25 in Sweden. 

This gloomy picture of inequalities between girls and boys, women 
and men, immigrants and native Swedes, however, should not he 
taken to mean that efforts to achieve equality have come to a standstill. 
The process continues, but it is proving longer than people expected it 
to and too many of the problems are located outside schools. Far 
greater efforts will therefore have to be made in the community at 
large if schools are to make any headway in this respect. 
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The efficiency ({[Swedish schools in an international 



context 

ft has sometimes been asserted, and is still asserted in some quarters, 
that educational achievement in Swedish schools has deteriorated 
considerably since the system of parallel schools was abolished and 
compulsory school classes were made undifferentiated. This, it is 
argued, penalises the most talented pupils, who are presumed - to 
achieve less in the new school system. This assumption is not corrobo- 
rated by the comparative studies which have been made of earlier and 
more recent generations of pupils tn Sweden and of Swedish pupils and 
pupils at similar levels in other countries. 

A number o rveys has been conducted since the beginning of the 
1960s with the a devising international standards for the appraisal 
of teaching results in different countries. These surveys have been 
conducted by the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (IE A), and they now include upwards of 20 
countries. 

One of the reports has the following to say concerning the aims and 
strategy of the surveys: 'The general and overriding purpose of the 
surveys has been to chart and measure factors accounting for differ- 
ences of school achievement between national school systems and 
between schools and pupils within those systems. Some of the ques- 
tions which it was desired to investigate were the way in which the 
social, economic and educational conditions of different countries 
influenced pupils' knowledge and attitudes, the extent to which the 
school structure itself, e.g. early or late differentiation, influences the 
standard of knowledge, and the effect of social background on school 
career and school achievements. It has not been the primary purpose 
of the project to compare the success of pupils in one country with that 
of pupils in other countries/' In other words, this project is not an 
educational Olympics. 

The achievement figures obtained through the IEA surveys are raw 
material which can be processed to broaden the cognitive data on 
which planners and dec* >ion-makers can base decisions concerning 
their own educational system. 

The IEA carried out u mathematics survey between 1962 and 1966 
and surveys of science subjects, reading comprehension, literature, 
English as a foreign language, French as a foreign language, and civics, 
the material for which was mostly collected during the early 1970s. 
Work on a second mathematics survey was launched at the beginning 
of the l9K<)s Processing of the material from this survey has only just 
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begun, but it is already apparent that the mathematics achievements of 
Swedish pupils have not declined since the survey of the 1960s. 

The principal age groups studied comprise 10-year-oids, .14-year- 
olds and pupils tn the terminal grade of upper secondary school and 
continuation school or their counterparts. National studies, in Sweden 
and elsewhere, have also included the final grade of compulsory 
school. 

None of the surveys presents any evidence to show that Swedish 
pupils do less well educationally than comparable pupils in other 
countries. In terms of average results for the terminal grades of upper 
secondary school and continuation school, i.e. grades in which pupils 
complete their last year of school before possibly going on to higher 
education, Sweden comes above the average achievement level for the 
participating countries, in spite of the pupils in these grades constitut- 
ing 45 r £ of their year in Sweden as against 9-12% in most of the other 
countries taking part, ff the comparison is restricted to the "best" 9% 
of pwpils, Sweden comes top in many cases and always weti above the 
average achievement level. 

The summary of the Swedish report on the science subjects survey 
notes drily that "Swedish school standards in science subjects, meas- 
ured by the tests employed here, are on roughly the same level as in 
other industrialised countries in Europe and elsewhere'*. One "cannot 
help being struck by the equai status of the industrialised nations in 
cognitive respects". "This survey (science subjects and reading com- 
prehension) provides no evidence to show that the average level of 
knowledge at any level ... is definitely lower in Sweden than in other 
comparable countries. Nor is there any evidence to support the con- 
trary view/* 

One important observation concerning Swedish schools is that the 
standard of cognitive achievement is nationally uniform, in fact the 
most consistent in any participating country, while the results achieved 
by individual pupils vary a great deal within individual schools (see 
also p. 22). 

It may be interesting to focus particularly on the civics survey. 
Cogmtiveiy, Swedish pupils did particularly well in this survey. The 
survey also included a number of attitude questions. For example, a 
study was made of pupils* attitudes concerning equal rights for women 
and the equality of different groups in society. In both respects the 
Swedish pupils displayed the most positive attitude among all those 
taking part. At the same time one finds that Swedish pupils do not feel 
that they experience equality in the classroom, either in the teachers* 
treatment of them or the way in which they themselves co-operate at 





school. The survey also shows that, hy international standards. Swed- 
ish pupils take a very positive view of freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, hut that they do not hy any means consider this freedom to have 
been achieved in the classroom. The conclusion drawn in the report is 
that * if the classroom climate could he improved as regards liberty of 
thought and expression, this could be expected to have substantially 
positive effects on school satisfaction and motivation". The survey 
material was collected in 1971. Since then, great efforts have been 
made to encourage the process of democratization in schools, and a 
good deal of headway has been made in this respect in many places. 
Pupils are now in a position to influence the climate in their classrooms 
and schools, if they wish to do so. 
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Appendix 1 



State-nut institutions of higher cduoUkm 

Stockholm higher education region 

Stockholm University 

The Royal Institute of Technology 

Ihc KaroHnska Institutet 

The Stockholm School of Education 

The National College of Dance 

The Institute of the Dramatic Arts 

The National College of Graphic Design and Public Relations and Advertising 

The National College of Art and Design 

The National College of Fine Arts 

The National College of Music Drama 

The National College of Music 

The National College of Speech and Drama 

Uppsala higher education region 
Uppsala University 

EskilstunaAf^asteriU University College 
Falun/Borlange University College 
Gavle/Sandvikcn University College 
Orebro University College 
Linkopmg higher education region 
Linkopmg University 
Jonkdping University College 
LundfStalmo higher education region 
Lund University 
Halmstad University College 
Kalmar University College 
Kristianstad University College 
Vaxj6 University College 

Gdtehorg higher education region 
Gotcborg University 
Chalmers Institute of Technology 
Boras University College 
Karlstad University College 
Skovde University College 

Umed higher education region 
Umea University 

Lulea University College and Institute of Technology 
Sundsvall/Harnosand University College 
Ostcrsund University College 

Nationwide 

The Swedish University of Agricultural Sciences 
0 132 1Q1 



Appendix 2 

General and supplement*! 1 ? study programmes Li higher education 

The scope of a given study programme is measured using a credit system. One 
credit ts equivalent to one week of full-time study. One academic year tnu& 
consists of 40 credits. 



T *duskaJ sector 



General programmes Credits 

Aeronautical engineering J60 

Agriculture 220 

Applied physics and electrical engineering \ 60 

Architecture j^q 

Biology 60 

Chemical engineering j5q 

Chemistry ]20 

Civil engineering ]60 

Computer science and technology ]6Q 

Construction industry 1 60 

Control and maintenance go 

Earth sciences 60 

Electrical engineering 150 

Engineering industry 60 

Engineering physics 160 

Environmental planning and design 160 

Farm management 40 

Fishery sciences and management 80 

Food industry 60 

Forest management 60 

Forest studies 65 

Forestry 200 

Gcotcchnology 160 

Horticulture 220 

Industrial and management engineering 160 

Landscape architecture 220 

Marine engineering 80 

Marine radio-communications 60 

Materials technology J60 

Mathematics 120 

Mechanical engineering 160 

Metallurgy and materials technology 120 
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Credits 



Nautical science 80 

Paper and pulp industry * 40 

Park and marke! garden management 40 

Physics 120 u 

Public health and environmental protection 1 20 

Sawmill industry 60 

Steel industry 60 

Surveying 160 

Textile engineenng 80 

Vehicle industry 60 

Wood industry 60 

Supplementary programmes 

Control and maintenance 80 

Marine engineering 40 

Nautical science 40 



Administrative, economic and social weilar* sector 

General programmes 

Automatic data processing 40 

Behavioural sciences and personnel management 1 20 

Business administration and economics 1 20 

Commerce and marketing 60 

Financial management SO 

Food science and economk • 100 

O Law ISO 
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Credits 



Local government administration 140 

Psychology 200 

Public administration 1 40 

Socta! science 120 

Social work 140 

Systems analysis 120 

Transportation planning and management & 80 

Urban and regional planning 140 

Supplementary programmes 

Dietetics 20 

Food administration 20 

Psychology 80 

Social *vork 20 



Nursing mod care sector 



General programmes 

Audio-technology 80 

Community care 100 

Dental hvgienc 40 

Oentistry 40 

Dispensing pharmacy " HO/40 

Health and medical care 8G#0 

Medical radiology 90 

Medicine 220 

Occupational therapy !2d 
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Credits 

FTurmacy I^q 

Physiotherapy Iqq 

Speech pathology and Jhcr apy 1 30 

Veterinary medicine jgg 

Supplementary programmes 

Anaesthetic* nursing and intensive care nursing 40 

Blood group serology , $ 

Clinical cytology 24 

Obstetrics and gynaecology 50 

Orthoptics 4q 

Pacdiatric nursing 40 
Psychotherapy 

Public health nursing 40 



Teaching sector 



General programmes Crediis 

Art education 120 
Careers education (educational and vocational orientation} 1 20 

Child welfare (child care) education 120 

Commercial and clerical education 40 

Craft education 43 

Folk high school education 40 

History and social science education 160 

Home economics education 120 

Immigrant languages education go 
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Credits 



Languages education j^Q 

Music education 16 q 

Nursery and infant (pre-sefcooi) education j 00 

Nursing education ^ 

Physical education teaching gQ 

Primary education (junior level) 100 

Primary education {intermediate level)' no 

Recreation and leisure education iqo 

Scientific subjects education j 

Skilled trades education 40 

Textile craft education 120 

Suppleme^ry programmes 

Agricultural education 20 
Special education for remedial teachers 20/100 
Teaching methods for pre -school teachers, recreation 

instructors and child care f eachcrs 20 



Cultural aod information*! sector 



General programmes Crediis 

Advertising and public relations 60 

Applied arts and rafts 170 

Church music ^60 

Dance and movement \ 20 

design 170 

Divinity 14$- 
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* Credm 

Drama 140 

Environmental art 230 

Film . broadcasting and dram* product Km 81V 1 20 

Graphic design 80 

Graphic design for illustration 1 70 

Humanities 120 

Industrial design 1 70 

/interior architecture 170 

( Interpreting 60 

Journalism HO 

Librarianship 80 

Media studies & 40 
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Credits 

Mime „ 120 

.Music 160 

Music drama 140 

Painting* sculpture and graphi r art 200 

Photography 120 

Textile desigs 170 

Three -dimensional design 1 70 

Supplementary programmes # 

Architecture 40 

Documentation 20 

Journalism 20 
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The Swedish Institute is a government-financed foundation estab- 
lished to increase knowledge about Swedish society and culture 
abroad, to promote cultural and informational exchange with other 
countries and to contribute to increased international cooperation In 
tftc fields of education and research. A wide range of publications on 
various aspects of Swedish life can be obtained from the Swedish 
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